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Events of the Beek. 


Tue Government has declared war on the League 
of Nations. The ‘‘ Times”’ of Thursday states that the 
Prime Minister, addressing a large and representative 
deputation of manufacturers, 200 in number, declared 
for Imperial Preferences, indicated that it would mean 
a tax on raw materials (e.g., on the people’s clothes), 
and added that ‘‘ essential ’’ industries (i.e., industries 
that consider themselves essential and are strong enough 
to get an economic “ pull’’) must be protected, and 
that the longer the war went on the worse would 
be the economic terms for Germany. Thus Chamber- 
lain the Second follows Chamberlain the First. 
He has even bettered the earlier Protectionist, for Mr. 
Chamberlain at least announced his policy at a public 
meeting. If the ‘“Times’’ has not maligned him, Mr. 
George declared his to a hole-and-corner meeting of 
capitalists and profiteers—that is to say, to its authors 
and beneficiaries. We need not examine the morals of this 
transaction. But we denounce a policy which makes a 
League of Nations impossible, divides the nation in the 
midst of the war, is a blow at the well-being of the 
workman in war-field and wheat-field, in war-factory and 
peace-factory. Should it be finally adopted, it will be 
fought, we hope and expect, by those united forces of 
Liberalism and Labor which defeated Mr. Chamberlain. 
[Mr. George’s actual speech seems vaguer than the fore- 
cast of the “ Times.’’] 

* * * 

MEANWHILE, we note that though Mr. Hughes was 
Mr. George’s runner-up for this policy, Sir Robert 
Borden prudently dissociates Canada from it, so far as 
any action of the Dominions on our politics is concerned. 
Neither the Imperial War Cabinet nor the Imperial War 
Conference, he said, had even considered it. The Walter 
Long announcement was a “statement of the domestic 
policy of the United Kingdom.’’ Canada, controlling 
her own fiscal policy, would never interfere with ours. 
She would even object to receiving a preference on her 
products if it involved injustice to our people, or even 
if any large section of them considered it to be unjust. 
This is at once a rebuke to the series of vulgar outrages 
on our hospitality which Mr. Hughes has committed, 
and a warning to Mr. George not to drag the Dominions 








into his propaganda for Preferences. What the Govern- 
ment has done it has done as a Protectionist, capitalist 
“stunt,’’ not as a concerted Imperial policy. That is 
worth hearing and noting. 


* * * 


A WEEK ago the Germans began to fall back from 
the Marne, and their retirement has continued until the 
present without pause. The actual withdrawal began on 
the evening of Friday, and we can best gauge its 
character from the fact that the maximum depth of the 
retirement is some eight miles. This distance is the 
approximate space between Jaulgonne and Fére-en-Tar- 
denois, and the point is interesting as suggesting the 
immediate causes of the retirement. The American 
thrust north-eastward from about Chateau Thierry has 
been the chief argument with the Germans. The fact 
that the flanks have moved but very slightly during the 
fortnight of the French counter-attack proves that the 
Germans have been able to cope with the obvious danger. 
But under the ceaseless pressure from the south, and 
particularly the south-west, the troops who were holding 
the forward positions had to pay too much for the over- 
sight which led to the communications of the salient 
coming under fire. The ground evacuated up to the 
present makes a sort of quarter-moon, and the enemy lies 
at the moment of writing on what may be the positions 
he has elected to hold. The rearguards seem to have 
become absorbed into the main body of the German 
Army, and the resistance has greatly stiffened. The 
explanation of the change may be that still more time 
is required for the evacuation of the positions behind and 
for the preparation of the new line in the rear. 


* * * 


ANOTHER explanation may be that the Germans 
intend to stand where they are. Except for local read- 
justment south and east of Fére, and also north-east of 
Oulchy, the forces are engaged upon a line that is 
naturally more defensible than that of the Aisne and 
Vesle. If we disregard the obsession of the salient we 
can realize that this is the case. The flanks have become 
part of the flattened arc. The sector east of Fére now 
presents a fairly continuous series of good positions. 
Abcut the Oise valley on the west there are also good 
positions, and only between them and Fére has the line 
any real weakness. The future chances of the Germans 
depend upon their resistance to the thrust north-east- 
wards from Oulchy towards Braisnes. Some of the recent 
fighting has been extremely severe. The French entered 
Fére on Sunday. On Wednesday night they were not 
a mile beyond. The village of Sergy to the south-east 
of Fére was finally captured from the Prussian Guard 
by the French troops after four previous exchanges. 
Seringes, to the north-east of Fére, was stormed by 
American troops, who had to ford the upper waters 
of the Ourcq to reach it. They were heavily shelled as 
they lined up on the south bank, but they crossed with 
the utmoss coolness, climbed the slopes beyond, clearing 
out. many machine-gun nests in their advance, and, 
having reached the summit of the hill, went through 
the village. 
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Ir is unnecessary to say that these splendid treops 
lost heavily, and we fear they have done so since the 
beginning of the counter-attack. But this dauntlessness 
of the Americans is a factor to be reckoned with. 
They come to the struggle when all the other belligerents 
are wearied, and they have the advantage of the best 
tuition obtainable in the war. Under French direction 
they have already done things which might have seemed 
impossible. The Scotch troops who have newly entered 
the battle at Buzancy have also made their impression on 
the present phase of the retreat ; but from an examination 
of the rhythm of the fighting it seems almost certain that 
the German front is coming to stability. If it should, 
there is no reason to believe that Foch will surrender the 
initiative he has seized. The conditions under which he 
seized it put to flight the obsession of numbers, and there 
are many other parts of the line where a little attention 
would produce good results. But Foch has now estab- 


lished his right to wait and choose his place and time. _ 


The Germans have still the force to enable them to make 
another great attack; but short of surprise it is hardly 
likely to change the situation fundamentally. If this be 
the case the campaign is lost, and Ludendorff must fall 
back upon barter when he had promised a dictation of 
terms. 


* + * 


AssavuLts in the future should not produce any 
better result than the attack in Champagne. The 
German positions about Kemmel are ostentatiously 
defended in the manner which saved the enemy from 
disaster last year, and gave Gouraud his chance. It has 
taken the Allies a long time to adopt this method of hold- 
ing the front line as a series of strong outposts, with the 
true defence in the rear. But unless the Germans can 
discover another system of tactics, it is difficult to con- 
ceive of a complete fracture in such a defensive. So the 
fifth year of the war opens,.one would say, on the 
penultimate chapter of the German plan to dominate 
Europe. The Allies hold the world’s markets, the 
German colonies, the German sea communications, and 
considerable parts of the Turkish Empire. They 
should be comparatively secure against hunger 
and cold, whereas the enemy peoples’ grow 
hungrier and worse off for clothing and _ fuel. 
The enemy, resting upon his victorious “ peace’’ in 
the East, has established himself over a considerable 
part of France, almost the whole of Belgium, the whole 
of Serbia, and in the heart of Rumania. But none of 
these enemy conquests affect the Allies’ hold upon 
Germany’s future, and, short of an absolute decision in 
the field, nothing can. It is just a question whether the 
German chance of any further important victory has not 
passed irrevocably. 


* * * 


Lorp LanspowneE, with eloquent support from Lord 
Buckmaster and Lord Beauchamp, has made another of 
his sagacious approaches to peace. His letter to the 
Queen’s Hall Conference began by estimating the 
casualties of the war at 30,000,000, of which seven 
millions (say the population of Greater London) had been 
killed outright, while the decline of the birth-rate showed 
a further loss of 124 millions of “ potential lives.” From 
this Lord Lansdowne drew the modest inference, that 
as there was a general desire to open a debate which 
“ might lead to peace,” our statesmen should be ready to 
do so. This the “ Chronicle ’’ grossly mis-states as a call to 
“formulate our absolute bedrock terms,’’ one of the 
worst fabrications about Lord Lansdowne’s position that 
we have seen in the Press. In fact, Lord Lansdowne’s 
suggestion was the opposite one that we should endeavor 
to make a clearance of preliminary points so as to enter 
on the stage of discussion. Thus he thought that the 
Secret Treaties were open to revision, and quoting 
General Smuts’s declaration at Glasgow that an out- 
and-out victory was impossible, because it meant 
an interminable campaign, he compared it with von 
Kiihlmann’s confession that a “ military decision alone ’’ 









could not effect an end of the war. The measure of our 
success was rather whether we were in a way to attain 
our political object. That general object was security, 
and the test of its attainment lay in Germany’s readi- 
ness to throw over her extreme militarism. Lord 
Lansdowne would not say, dogmatically, that the time 
had come for ‘‘ profitable conversations,’’ but such 
words as his clear a broad way for them. 


* * * 


Dr. von SEIDLER’s defiant declaration in favor of a 
“German course ’’ made him finally impossible. Baron 
von Hussarek has succeeded in forming a Ministry, and, 
what is more remarkable, he has secured a slender majority 
(nineteen) for the passage of a provisional Budget. 
The Poles and most of the German parties voted for him, 
tlie German Socialists and the rest of the Slavs against 
him. The Tchechs are still intransigent, but the Slav 
“bloc’’ is broken. On the other hand, even the 
Tchechs, while maintaining their demand for indepen- 
dence, call for an immediate peace. How on the present 
war-map can Austria be dismembered? The Polish rally 
to the Government comes at a moment when German 
Headquarters have pronounced the Austro-Polish solu- 
tion (an independent Poland with personal union under 
the Hapsburg crown) finally impossible. The German 
Socialists have tabled a motion for an Austrian federal 
constitution. The new Premier said little of note, 
except to insist on the necessity of Parliamentary 
Government. The one fact which emerges from all these 
crises is that the Emperor seems resolved to govern only 
with a Parliamentary majority, however hard it may be 
to attain even a very small one. That is no negligible 
fact. Austria is an unhappy chaos, but her sovereign 
declines to seek safety in absolutism. 


* * * 


M. CLEMENCEAU came into power on the cry of 
“‘treason,’’ and his fate depends on his ability to prove 
at least some part of his case against MM. Malvy and 
Caillaux. The trial of M. Malvy before the Senate is 
not yet concluded, but already the graver charges have 
been dropped. No attempt was made to substantiate 
M. Daudet’s monstrous accusation that he had communi- 
cated to the enemy the plans of the offensive in the 
Chemin des Dames. What remains of the charges for 
investigation is a very tedious and detailed set of charges 
that M. Malvy, as Minister of the Interior, was unduly 
tolerant towards a number of suspect persons. The fact 
seems to be that he maintained good relations from the 
outbreak of the war with the extreme parties, a policy 
dictated, or thought to be dictated, by the wnion sacrée. 
He protected these extremists against the accusations of 
reactionary fanatics like M. Daudet, and if in one or two 
cases he made mistakes, the general result of his policy 
was to preserve national unity. Strange figures move in 
this under-world. Well-known actors and actresses turn 
out to be police spies. Ex-criminals figure as trusted 
party agents. The police machinery of the ‘‘ Interior ”’ 
and the party machinery of Radical-Socialism seem 
inextricably mixed up. It is all very easy as to morals, 
very French, and to our notions highly improper. But 
there is no treason in it, only the art of management as 
the Republic understands it. |The political sequel will 
be interesting. If M. Clemenceau cannot justify the 
‘‘tiger’’ policy, his power to govern the Chamber is 
over, and a transition Briand Ministry becomes possible. 


* * * 


Tue French Socialist “ Minority ’’ is at length the 
Majority. By 1,544 votes to 1,172 M. Longuet’s section 
has defeated the combined Centre and the Right of the 
Party. Its resolution declares against any intervention 
in Russia, save on the unanimous invitation of all the 
Russian Socialist Parties, and calls on the Party in cer- 
tain circumstances to vote against the war-credits. 





Censure is passed upon M. Albert Thomas, and his group 
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of forty, for their declarations against an International 
Conference. In effect, the moral leadership of the party 
passes from the opportunist and undistinguished M. 
Renaudel to the much abler M. Longuet, while 
M. Thomas, who seems to survive only by the 
support of the Non-Socialist Presss, sinks to the position 
of leader of a small fraction. This steady trend 
of French Socialism towards the Left may be of 
great significance if M. Clemenceau should fall, and if 
before the year is out the final failure of the German 
offensive should present a promising opening for negotia- 
tion. France, alone of the European Allies, is tactically 
in a position to moderate the American tendency towards 
a long war and extreme terms. 


* *% x 


Tue wildest rumors circulate about Bulgaria and 
Turkey. Their dispute over the Adrianople frontier is 
not settled. Turkey has two further quarrels with Ger- 
many, first, over the Caucasus, and, secondly, it seems, 
over her ships—for Germany will not share the Black 
Sea navies with her. In Bulgaria, unrest over food 
scandals and the prolongation of the war may possibly 
have made King Ferdinand nervous. He has suddenly 
left the country, as he usually does when danger 
threatens. As to Turkey, a rumor from Copenhagen 
actually asserts that she has broken off diplomatic 
relations with Germany. That seems incredible, Lut 
undoubtedly the tension is acute. An alert diplomacy, 
if the Entente possessed such a thing, might profit from 
this situation. Unluckily, it is not easy to see how both 
Bulgaria and Turkey can be won over, for they are 
mutually hostile. Bulgaria is probably the more 
valuable element, if we had to choose. But a broad 
policy would aim further. Not Bulgaria and Turkey 
alone, but Austria also, could with ease be assisted to 
force a moderate peace on Germany. The condition is, 
however, that we abandon schemes of dismemberment, 
put federalism and reform in their place, and satisfy 
Bulgaria’s national claims on a reasonable minimum 
basis. 


* * * 


Russtn terrorism has made its accustomed reply to 
tyranny. Marshal von Eichhorn, the despot of the 
Ukraine, has gone the way of Count Mirbach. Others 
will follow. Germany has set up in Russia a system 
of spoliation and cruelty. Having destroyed the power 
of organized resistance we call war, she is answered 
with the detailed assassination of her agents. She 
will commit more such crimes, and be answered with 
more such reprisals. Von Eichhorn was a brigand 


with an Empire behind him. His assassin was a 
patriotic criminal with a people behind him. Every- 
body who knew Russia foresaw this retort. If the war 


goes on much longer, its infection will spread beyond 
Great and Little Russia. 


* * * 


Peruars the most serious debate of the session was 
that on the approaching famine or shortage of coal. Sir 
Albert Stanley admitted the cause. Eight million tons 
of our coal went to France, to replace the output of the 
French mines covered by the German advance, ard 
25,000 skilled miners (making 75,000 in all) were taken 
into the Army. The full responsibility is the Cabinet's. 


According to Mr. Runciman, this means, under 
the Coal Controller’s edict, that a four-room 
cottage in Northumberland will get a _ third 
of its normal consumption. Mr. Runciman added 


that even this meagre ration of warmth and light 
would be badly distributed. Sir Albert Stanley had 
nothing to say save that (on the whole) the facts were so. 
That is a grave matter, which an unwarmed and ill- 
lighted country will examine through the gloom of an 
English winter in the light of the Government’s war 
policy. 








_ Tue “ Westminster Gazette,’’ in a very powerful 
article, gives a description of the character of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s appointments of his assistants in the 
Ministry of Information. It shows that this gentleman, 
whose name was, as the “ Westminster ’’ says, “ familiar ’’ 
enough in Canada, though it was barely heard of 
here till it blossomed out in one title after another, has 
chosen as his head employees and “ directors’’ of pro- 
paganda in Scandinavia, Spain, Switzerland, Asia, and 
the Far East a choice band of financiers, financial secre- 
taries, and agents of various shipping, rubber, 
tobacco, and railway trusts. These are the persons 
whom he assumes to be the proper spokesmen of the 
democracy of Britain and of their diplomatic and politi- 
cal case. One of them appears to be Mr. Guinness, the 
gentleman whose name has just been before the Courts as 
the husband not of one German wife but of two in 
succession. Others belong to the Northcliffe branch of 
the firm, or are associated with enterprises in which Lord 
Beaverbrook has also played a part. A good many are 
Canadians; most, if not all, of them, says the “ West- 
minster,’ are Tories. We shall see what Parlia- 
ment has to say to this method of turning a great 
political trust into a kind of commercial combine. 


* * * 


Tue trial of Sir Joseph Jonas makes a valuable 
commentary on the whole anti-alien movement In all 
these years of war no really serious case of disloyalty 
has come into the Courts against any naturalised Ger- 
man. At last it looked as though a very grave scandal 
had been discovered. The accused man, a German by 
birth, was an ex-Lord Mayor of Sheffield, and a success- 
ful steel manufacturer. The charge against him was 
nothing less than the communication to a correspondent 
in Berlin of facts about Vickers’s works and the manu- 
facture of a new British rifle. That looked black, but 
one’s interest lessened when it turned out that the com- 
munication was made before the war—in 1913. It 
attained its final proportions when it was proved that 
the facts communicated were public property, and had 
been published in a local paper; and little was left when 
one realized that Sir J. Jonas and his friend von Gontaud 
were business rivals of Vickers’s, who were curious about 
any new development of that firm’s trade, as all busi- 
ness rivals are apt to be. The accused was acquitted of 
any intent hostile to this country. His act was, of 
course, highly improper, and was suitably punished by 
a fine, which may not be unduly heavy in relation to 
his wealth. This apparently is the worst which years of 
research and agitation can discover against “the alien 
in our midst.” 

* * * 


THE case has none the less an interest of its own, 
but the moral is not at all in line with ‘‘ Boxer ’’ politics. 
We have here a rather trivial instance of a real and 
grave danger—the cosmopolitanism of the Munition and 
Steel industry ; von Gontaud’s firm, the Deutsche Waffen 
Fabrik, is, if our memory serves us, one of the two which 
were specially pilloried by Liebknecht shortly before the 
war. They had French directors (in one case a majority) 
and shareholders of all nationalities. They operated in 
Paris as well as Berlim, and by devious and dishonest 
tricks stimulated the world-wide rivalry in armaments. 
British firms were similarly interested in Nobel’s. One 
British firm made torpedoes at a branch in Austria for 
the Austrian Government. Steel had become an inter- 
national concern, and the market in rails was amicably 
demarcated among the friendly British, French, and 
German firms. Does anyone suppose that, with all this 
system of inter-locking directorates, agreements as to 
markets, &c., Sir J. Jonas was the only steel magnate 
in this country who ever gave away a bit of trade news 
to a German associate? We fine a man (quite properly) 
for that offence, but hold it entirely proper that a British 
firm should have made torpedoes in Austria for the 
Austrian Government! The moral is not at all “ Down 


with the aliens’’; it is obviously “‘ Nationalize the 
armament firms.’’ 
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Politics and Affairs. 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF LIBERALISM? 


A Britisx Liberal, miraculously chancing to fall asleep 
on the morning of the great Liberal triumph of 1906, 
only to waken this week in the House of Commons, would 
have witnessed a curious and inspiriting spectacle. He 
would have seen the Irish members describing the state of 
Ireland. He would have learned from them that the 
country was in the hands of a retired-promoted soldier, 
who addressed it in the familiar dialect of Warsaw. He 
would have gathered that its politicians could not speak, 
or its newspapers write, without asking leave of a police- 
man. He would have heard the Irish Leader say that 
he and his friends must have permits to enable them to 


address their constituents or cross the water from _ 


England to Ireland, and his lieutenant, Mr. Devlin, state 
that policemen had stopped Irish people from dancing, 
or from singing or speaking in Irish. He would have 
listened to Irish constitutionalism admitting its defeat at 
the hands of the revolutionary party, and being taunted 
for its weakness by the official who was busily digging 
its grave. He would have seen all these things done in 
the name of a Prime Minister and an Irish Secretary 
wearing the Liberal coat, and in no immediate peril 
of having it stripped from their backs. And 
searching for the remnants of the great Liberal host of 
1906, our awakened sleeper would have discovered that 
less than 100 took any part in the division on Mr. 
Dillon’s motion, and that of this number only 42 
supported the effort of rescue and appeal from a system 
of undiluted tyranny, while 53 such members opposed it. 

Freedom in government.is one window through 
which Liberalism sees its vision of the world. The con- 


ception of industry as a co-operative and pacific force in 


society is another. Mr. George ard his Government are 
against both these ideas. They are in full reaction 
against the Liberalism of Mill, Gladstone, Cobden, 
Bright, Campbell-Bannerman, Morley, and Asquith, 
and their later American affinity, Mr. Wilson. 
The second Coalition Government has put an end 
to the last great adventure of the last great 
Liberal, and cancelled the bond of amity between the 
British and the Irish peoples. In spirit and almost in 
form it is a denial of representative government. Mr. 
George’s Ministry did not proceed from Parliament, and 
its motive power resides, not in Westminster, but in the 
encompassing warren of executive offices, from which 
proceeds the actual machinery of control over the lives 
of the citizens. All this is an implicit denial of 
Liberalism. But the proclamation of the policy of 
Imperial Preferences is a challenge not merely to all that 
Liberalism meant to its more thoughtful adherents, but 
to the policy of generations, and to the practical issue on 
whieh (with some important Conservative allies) it won 
its last definite victory in the field. Mr. George is a 
shrewd man; he knows that after his acceptance of 
Preferences he and Mr. Asquith cannot stand on 
a common platform again. In the middle of the war 
he has chosen to divide the nation, and to risk dividing 
the Alliance. He has announced to a purely capitalist 
assembly a policy which will take the clothes from off 
the back of the mass of workers and ex-soldiers who will 
survive the gigantic waste and impoverishment of 
the struggle. But he may well have calculated that 
* Liberalism is so weak, so demoralized by the ravage 

of war, that he has only to deny it life-force and it 
will succumb, leaving him to conduct a war for liberty 
on a denial of all the political propositions that keep 
men free. He may affect to have something else up 





his sleeve; something to set up against the terrible 
retort to which his present policy exposes him, 
and to its inevitable results on the physical well-being 
of the British peoples. But he cannot hope to attract 
a single honest fighter in the battle of 1906. He and 
we then argued that the country could not have Prefer- 
ence without taxing food and raw materials. His 
proposition now is that though the first of his 
arguments was false, the second was true. That, in 
turn, if the Free Trade position has any validity, implies, 
among other things, that our returning soldiers may 
reckon on a moderately cheap loaf, but must expect to 
find that their clothes will cost them more. We do not 
know, we repeat, what countervailing benefits neo- 
Protectionism can produce from its conjurer’s bag of 
counterfeits. But we do not see them ‘“‘ spell-binding ”’ 
the workmen who, twelve years ago, buried Preferences 
under a mass-vote of millions. 

There is a third issue which concerns the mental 
attitude of Liberalism, if not its direct political 
principles, no less than Home Rule and Free Trade. 
That is the relation of the State to Labor. The Govern- 
ment have in effect, though not in form, withdrawn the 
Prussian edict which threatened the ex-strikers at 
Coventry and elsewhere with forced enlistment in the 
fighting armies. The workers have properly returned to 
their labor in answer, not to the George-Churchill 
menace of military conscription, but to the offer of a 
tripartite inquiry into their grievances. But the edict 
will never be forgotten for the assumption it made that 
the State possessed an equal right of disposal over the 
lot of the soldier and that of the civilian worker. It 
assumed a perfect fluidity of labor, the existence of 
mobile battalions of men, whose activities could be made 
to run into any mould that the State provided. The 
munition workers were told that they must think them- 
selves fortunate that the State had not made soldiers of 
them ; they remained civilians only because in that con- 
dition “their services were considered of more value 
to the State.’’ In other words, they nad no individual 
will; nor even the organized, collective working-class 
will; the only effective governing will was that of the 
State. Here is a claim that cuts both against trade 
unionism and against the Liberal concept of an individual 
will, not indeed in independence of the community, but 
of real validity within it. The time has come for 
Liberalism to restate its belief in liberty ; and to offer, in 
connection with that statement, a hope of relief from the 
pressure on industry of a militarized bureaucracy. For 
the representative principle, while seeming to lose force 
at the centre, is beginning to acquire fresh life at the 
circumference. A form of local industrial self-govern- 
ment, a sort of Anglicized Soviet, has already come into 
being in the cotton and wool industries, and has worked 
with marked success. It presents an alternative to Indus- 
trial Conscription. But Industrial Conscription is at 
the gate. 

What, then, is the part of Liberalism in these battles 
for the soul of society? Has it any conception of a part 
to play? Are its chiefs thinking for it, and what is 
their thought? Assailed on both flanks, and besieged 
from without and within, the Liberal Party leads a 
dangerous life; and many men and women whom it 
nurtured and who were but lately soldiers in its warfare, 
waver in their allegiance, or begin to look to some new 
formation of constructive Radicalism or Democracy in 
association with Labor. For the issue is declaring; the 
nation is no longer a formless mass of war-sentiment, 
but a body settling down to definite and in some respects 
new forms of life, and prepared to pursue its political 
thinking in harmony with them. 
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WAR ON THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


LisERALIsM and Labor will fare ill in the coming battle 
on Imperial Preferences if they fight it merely with the 
weapons that finished Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Mr. 
Chiamberlain-Georga will require a different kind of 
attack. The old individualistic laisser faire trading 
has been left behind for ever in the pre-war 
era. We live in an age which has adopted the 
State regulation of trade and traffic as its system. The 
task for us is to hold fast to the ideal of international 
co-operation, which Bright, and more particularly 
Cobden, saw as the central inspiration of their doctrine, 
but also to adapt it to the novel conditions of our 
problem. If we had leaders with vision the task would 
not be difficult. It was often hard to realise that amid 
the wasteful, unregulated, competitive processes of indi- 
vidualistic trading, a sort of unconscious co-operation was 
working itself out. If in the future the distribution 
of raw materials is to be regulated between nations, if 
national departments deal wholesale with wheat crops 
and wool “clips,’”’ if fleets obedient to some central 
direction carry from shore to shore the materials of 
exchange, it will be, not harder, but easier to see and 
understand the essential fact of international co-opera- 
tion in trade. “Free Trade” cannot now be interpreted 
in the old Manchester sense of unlimited competition. 
The spirit that saw in trade international co-operation 
is, on the contrary, coming to its own. The crude 
nationalism which regards all foreign trade as a sort of 
war is still vocal, but it cannot long survive the growth 
and consolidation of these new institutions. Our réle is 
not to urge a return to individualism. It is rather to 
make conscious and articulate the ideal of co-operation 
that is latent in the new developments. 

Meanwhile, we can only dimly guess what it is that 
Mr. George and Mr. Law propose. There is to be 
Imperial Preference, not merely by subsidies, but by 
duties on imports. Food, we are told, is not to be taxed. 
We can conceive no more easily to-day than we could 
twelve years ago how a fiscal advantage can, by means 
of duties, be conferred on the Colonial producer without 
taxing the food of the British consumer. The Dominions 
have not altered their relation to our markets in the 
interval. Their exports consist, with insignificant 
exceptions, either of food or of raw materials. It would 
seem to follow that if we do not tax food, we must 
tax raw materials. If we—a very big if—do 
not mean to give a preference to the Australian 
farmer on his wheat, meat, and butter, or to 
the West Indian planter on his sugars, we must give it 
to him on his wool. Or shall we favor the copper and 
lead of Australia, the hemp of New Zealand, the timber 
of Canada, and the wood-pulp of Newfoundland? If the 
taxing of food is an unpopular policy with the wage- 
earners, the taxing of raw materials has hitherto been 
regarded by all industrial communities as an almost 
inconceivably suicidal fiscal heresy. There is, after all, 
no peculiar sanctity about food. Clothing happens tc 
be in our climate as necessary as food and dear wool, and 
—apart from the blow to Yorkshire’s export trade— 
would be as much an injury to the working class as dear 
food. All the research of the old fiscal controversy failed 
. to discover much Imperial produce, other than wines and 
tea, which could be favored by preferential taxation, 
without laming our manufactures or raising'the price of 
. staple foods. A differential tax on wines maint 
encourage a comparatively small industry in Australia, 

but it would deal-a heavy blow to one of the chief 
national industries of France. 

Every attempt to explore the field of post-war 
Protectionism confronts us at each turn with some similar 
mystery. We are already committed to subsidies for the 
home farmer. Is the industrial population which will 
pay this grant in aid to be taxed also for the benefit of 
colonial agriculture? Are we to repay the disinterested 
help of America’s armies in Europe by differentiating, 
through shipping rates, if not by duties, against. Ameri- 
can, where it competes with colonial, produce? The 
chief puzzle, however, turns on the future of raw mate- 
Tials. We had supposed that the chief feature of the 


-may be in that direction. 





new fiscal policy was to be a stringent control of raw 
materials, with the object of preventing the enemy from 
obtaining them on equal terms, or (as some say) on any 
terms, for the purposes of his industry. The export 
taxes on palm-kernels, raw cocoa, and jute, illustrate 
what is intended. Now it is obvious that where we have 
a monopoly of the raw material in question (jute, for 
instance), this policy may be profitable to the industry 
of the Empire, which will be able to manufacture for the 
world without fear of competition. The policy which 
favors the manufacturer cannot in such.a case favor the 
producer of the raw material. His market is restricted, 
and he is much more liable to be faced by a ring of 
buyers. The old Mercantilism, which forbade the 
colonial producer to sell his more important produce in 
any but the home market, was never popular in the 
Colonies. It helped to destroy the Spanish Empire and 
it put our own in peril. If it were possible to regard 
Mr. Hughes as a responsible person, one would like to 
inquire of him, why he supposes that the loss of the 
enemy market will benefit the colonial producer of raw 
materials. If such policies are anything more than a - 
ranting appeal to the: Jingo gallery, which no serious 
economist need consider, we must assume that some 
ulterior demands for compensation lie behind them. If, 
for example, the sale of Australian and South African 
wool to our present enemies is going to be forbidden, a 
price must be fixed which will protect the producer 
against the natural consequences of the restriction of his 
market. The old Mercantilism was a simple policy by 
which the home country exploited the colonies. We 
dare not treat modern Dominions in that way. The 
non-self-governing Colonies may be comparatively help- 
less, but the Dominions are well able to look after them- 
selves. ‘“Preferences’’ will turn out to be a maze of 
complications, and we suspect that the cost of adjusting 
competing claims and compensating injured interests 
would fall very heavily upon the home taxpayer and the 
home consumer. 

‘ The War Cabinet has wantonly raised the most con- 
tentious issue in British politics. That is a crime against 
the nation. But the quarrel cuts much deeper than 
the old fiscal controversy, with its necessary but 
pedestrian calculations of prices. The issue is in reality 
whether we are sincere in our assent to Mr. Wilson’s 
policy of a League of Nations. We do not hold that it 
is essential that every State which enters the League 
should adopt Free Trade. We hope that its tendency 
But it would be folly to 
demand at the start so sharp a breach with the past from 
most of the States which will join it. So long as a 
Member-State “protected” its home markets impar- 
tially against all foreign competition, its policy would 
not be incompatible with the general ‘idea of the League. 
The danger of disruption comes from the policy of prefer- 
ences. To set up a tariff which discriminates between 
colonists, allies, neutrals, and enemies in an ascending 
scale of severity, is to make the tie which binds the 
members of the League together trivial and even non- 
existent. If the League is to mean anything at all, it 
must mean that a common bond of goodwill, a common 
ideal of co-operation, unites us all. The Dutchman or 
the Swiss must feel that he is as much at home in this 
Society of Nations as the Serb or the Portuguese. To 
place a punitive or prohibitive duty on ‘‘ enemy ’’ goods 
(or to attain the same result by shipping discriminations 
or monopolies of raw materials) would be tantamount 
to excluding the enemy from the League, and that, of 
course, would be to convert it from a League of Peace 
into an Alliance for economic offence and military 
defence. In practice we imagine that the idea of a 
graded set of preferences would prove unworkable. It 
would be feasible to create a permanent Allied League, 
united in trade, war, and diplomacy against ‘‘ Mittel- 
europa.’”’ But such a League could not survive acute 
jealousies between Allied and Colonial producers, nor 
could it rally neutrals to itself by the device of 
discriminating against them. 

The slowness of public opinion to grasp these 
elementary principles is due, we suppose, to the fact 
that the pioneer advocates of the League, in this country 
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and America, confined their sketch of it to its juridical 
aspect as a League of States united to prevent war by 
promoting or enforcing arbitration and conciliation. 
They did their work before the Paris Resolutions were 
drafted, and failed to foresee how more intimately than 
in the days before the war economic policy now governs 
and penetrates the relation of States. We have made in 
this war two vast international economic units, both of 
which propose to perpetuate their common economic 
organization after the war. A League which confined 
itself to the simple task of promoting peace by a treaty 
of arbitration, would float on the surface of the world’s 
life, with no deep roots and no adequate means of 
influencing the main current of affairs. In most of the 
daily life of states and peoples it would be ignored and 
forgotten. It would matter in the normal life of peace 
so little that when the critical moment of a dangerous 
dispute arrived, it would with difficulty emerge in full 
authority from its ghostly and shadowy existence. The 
realities, the binding interests, the effective motives of 
men and nations would turn around the Empire, the 
Zollverein, the Alliance. The League, if it is to exert 
adequate authority in the hour of crisis and on the eve 
of a threatened war, must first have become influential, 
important, and vital to us all in our normal life of 
peace. It must work, it must affect us, it must become 
necessary to us all the time, or it will fail to command 
us when passion tempts us to defy it. It 
must fill and organize the life of peace, if it 
is to be a working influence in the hour of 
the danger of war. The field in which the League 
must acquire this pervasive influence over our lives 
is already marked out. It must do for the whole 
civilized world what the Entente and Central Europe 
now propose to do for their adherents. It must, in short, 
make itself the supreme supernational authority in the 
economic domain. It must organize international 
co-operation in production and exchange. In so doing it 
will confer on its members advantages which no industrial 
community will dare to forfeit by disloyal conduct. It 
will make us necessary to each other, and consciously 
interdependent. Its visible, all-important institutions 
will react upon the mind and thoughts of men. In vain 
shall we strive to knit together externally, by the tie of a 
mere treaty, a set of isolated, mutually-repellent States. 
Just in so far as we can knit them by organized co-opera- 
tion into a society of nations shall we abolish war. That 
is the new work for Liberalism and Labor. It rejects 
preferences and boycotts as the crudest negation of 
our aim. 





THE FIFTH YEAR. 


Ir is surely one of the strangest coincidences in warfare 
that the opening days of the fifth year of the war should 
find the belligerents mancuvring in almost exactly the 
same manner as in the opening days of the first. 
Despite all the surface differences between the first and 
the second battles of the Marne we have the same 
sequence of events: the swift rush forward of troops who 
see their goal just over the hill, the sudden surprise flank 
attack, and the slower falling back towards the Aisne. 
We may remember that the enemy has now no immediate 
Eastern distractions and that he stands with practically 
all his force faced with the imminent need of a speedy 
decision. But we must also remember that retire- 
ment to-day is a much more dangerous and difficult 
operation than in September, 1914, and, further, that its 
moral, political, and even military repercussion is greater 
than that of the first retreat. Ali that has intervened 
between these two campaigns has not removed the funda- 
mental need of the Germans for a decision in France. On 
a broad survey we might, then, see much ground for 
optimism on the balance of the four years. The German 
lines were more widely flung four years ago than to-day 
and the enemy is again falling back towards the Aisne 
with a total force that is probably, only very slightly 
greater than ours, a possibility of recruitment per year 
only as great as the Allied recruitment from America 
alone each five weeks, a serious shortage of almost every 











necessity at home, and an almost complete moral bank- 
ruptcy at the bar of the world. 

But the immediate future is hard to read. The 
Allies have undoubtedly secured a strategic success. 
They have proved that it is dangerous to take liberties 
with them. They have shown the Germans blundering 
in the gravest way when the claim was that the enemy 
could make no mistakes. There is now a concerted 
attempt to belittle the importance of the territory which 
occupied two months in the getting, and cost them per- 
haps 250,000 casualties. Yet no one can have followed 
the recent stages of the retreat without being struck by 
the extraordinary coolness and skill with which it is being 
carried out. The Germans have to withdraw the 
elements of an arc through the chord of the arc, which 
means the convergence of their lines of retreat, the con- 
gestion of the roads and almost inevitable confusion. Yet 
the number of prisoners taken is not large. The 
evacuation of a salient as successfully as this is a privilege 
to be earned, and the Germans have won it by the skill 
and courage of their tactics. By retiring at all they 
admit the Allied victory ; but the whole episode has many 
lessons. What was Foch’s victory? He regained 
valuable territory, and compelled the evacuation of a 
broad belt that lay nearest to Paris. But in a war of 
movements that is not a very great thing. Foch forced 
a retirement to a line on which the enemy will be less 
capable of resuming his great offensive, and that is a 
greater. But Foch’s true victory is the recovery of the 
initiative, the power to control the terms of the present 
phase of the battle. This is a much greater result than 
the enemy’s loss in men, material, and moral. 

Perhaps the highest value of the victory is that it 
has called the Allies back to reality. It has been cus- 
tomary during the last few months to regard the material 
factors as the true determinants. The enemy was always 
supposed to be superior in numbers or material. He was 
even credited with an extraordinary good fortune as 
regards fogs. Positions which had defied us were 
peculiarly easy for him because some special property in 
them made them peculiarly difficult for us. In the face 
of Foch’s last brilliant stroke we may be permitted to 
say that much of this is mere moonshine. Foch did not 
secure his victory by numbers, material, or thunder- 
storms. He won by strategic and tactical skill. The sol- 
dier of genius always has a superiority of force at the 
decisive point. In the battles before the Third Battle 
of the Aisne, the Allies engaged from first to last in the 
proportion of three to four. This is not a great 
superiority, and no one before those engagements would 
have said it was sufficient to achieve such results. In 
the Third Battle of the Aisne the Allies had the dis- 
proportion in their favor, taking the forces put in from 
first to last. No doubt the Germans attacked at certain 
points and at certain times with a greaten superiority. 
But this is not correctly attributable to numerical 
superiority but to superior skill. Some of the inferiority 
in the number of the Allies engaged was necessary, some 
by deliberate chance: for it is the correct tactics to fight 
on the defensive with the minimum force adequate to 
the tasks. But it must be remembered that when units 
have been dispersed or thrown out of their positions an 
inferior force can defeat in detail six or seven times its 
number, and the first division of the Prussian Guard 
appears to have done this in its march from the Aisne 
across the Tardenois plateau. The reason the Germans 
achieved such success was simply their skill. Their 
solution of the problem of surprise, which seemed to be 
impossible, was a matter of careful and deliberate pre- 
paration, ingenuity, and detailed watchfulness. Sur- 
prise was the instrument by means of which they were 
to secure numerical and material superiority at the 
decisive point. But assume this as achieved and even 
the initial numerical supericrity will not alone explain 
their success. This was due to their high tactical excel- 
lence. The storm troops are specially trained in the best 
methods of infiltration. They run forward with their 
machine-guns, skilfully making use of every shred of 
cover ; and once a footing is gained the spearpoint opens 
into arms that thrust towards the rear of the positions 
of each side. The command is kept informed of fevor- 
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able opportunities by intelligent signalling Reserves 
and guns are cub forward as fast as conveniently 
possible, and the whole vast war machine gathers 
momentum at an incredible rate. To oppose to such 
tactics the old methods of rigid lines was simply to court 
disaster. It is not depressing, but in the highest degree 
stimulating, to recognise that the mental and moral 
factors are still supreme. 

During the battles of last year the Germans met our 
offensive by an elastic defensive in depth. The scheme 
was pyramidal. The front lines were almost evacuated 
but for a few skilfully entrenched machine-gunners who 
met the first onrush with their deadly hail. The assault 
was thus allowed to spend itself before it really encoun- 
tered the heart of the defence. It was this sort of fighting 
that checked the last German attack. Gouraud, with an 
extremely good terrain for such tactics, applied the 
method best, and in the result the Germans suffered 
heavily and gained, in the end, nothing. This was 
fighting with the brain instead of with the body. Simi- 
larly the tank attack which gave Mangin such speedy 
success was the victory of the mind, and the strategical 
conception of the attack was the superiority of one 
commander over the other. There are, of course, ways of 
compensating for the supreme training the modern 
battle approves. In this we see, perhaps, the greatest 
contribution of our American Allies. We have no words 
too high for their extraordinary bravery and élan ; but 
we fear that they have not come off lightly from this 
fierce test. In retrospect we may perhaps glimpse the 
future. The great successes are due to surprise and issues 
almost incalculable hang upon that unknown. But the 
difficulty of securing surprise becomes the greater in pro- 
portion as the hand of the belligerents is shown. A 
campaign speedily reduces itself to a small number of 
immediate objectives, and once these are grasped appro- 
priate measures can be taken. And, of course, the wider 
and more intelligent use of aeroplanes will narrow down 
the chances of surprise still more. Short of surprise we 
may see a future when the enemy will be as surely driven 
back towards his frontiers as he has been to the Vesle. 
But we can also see in the manner of this retreat how 
difficult it will be to do more. Even the Austrians have 
saved themselves from disaster, and although evacuation 
and retirement are still among the most difficult opera- 
tions of warfare, all the belligerents have retired 
successfully on many occasions. There was a moment on 
the second day of the Allied counterstroke when very 
little stood between the Germans and disaster. But 
some firm hand rallied the armies, held them to their 
positions, and won the right to retreat. Some will build 
upon the possibility of the recurrence of such moments 
when the occasion will be improved. It may conceivably 
happen. But all the probabilities are against it. If it 
should come to pass, it will be due to exceptional skill 
on the part of the Allied command and of the troops. 
That is the most objective conclusion with which to cross 
the threshold of the fifth year of the war. Somewhere 
in this mad orgy of bloodshed lie latent forces that will 
finally prevail, will draw order from this anarchy, and 
call forth peace from strife. 





THE MEANING OF THE GERMAN CRISIS. 


Tue obscurities of the recent crisis in Germany have not 
yet been cleared away. Perhaps they will never be 
cleared away, and we shall never be able to give a definite 
answer to the question whether the retirement of von 
Kiihlmann and the appointment of von Hintze was 
intended as a prelude to a change in German high policy. 
It is more than possible, it is in fact probable, that the 
dramatic change in the military situation in the West 
has strangled the monstrous birth of a pan-German 
‘* peace offensive.’”’ But that something of the kind 
was actually in process of elaboration is suggested by our 
knowledge of those elements in the crisis which have 
never been really obscure. hi 
Von Kiihlmann occupied a peculiar position in 
Germany. He had, what so very few Ministers of State 
in Germany have, a way with the Reichstag, He was 





clever, affable, and deferential in a manner which 
charmed the rather sensitive vanity of its members. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that he did 
not value the support of the Reichstag majority, 
even if his deferential manner was at times not 
wholly devoid of irony. Undoubtedly, he saw 
the possibilities of the July resolution, and he 
would probably have been content to make it the basis 
of his policy; for he was convinced that the necessary 
condition of Germany’s gaining peace was that she 
should, in his own favorite phrase, come to an under- 
standing with the Anglo-Saxon world, and he knew that 
an honest application of the principles of the July resolu- 
tion would have been the best way of preparing the 
ground for this. At Brest-Litovsk he had abandoned 
the principles, mainly because the conduct of German 
policy was not in his hands, partly because it was 
impossible for him to be more pacific than the Reichstag 
majority itself, which was willing, for the sake of a sham 
participation in the Government, to see in the terms of 
the Brest treaty the application in practice of its resolu- 
tion. But von Kiihlmann was something more than the 
man of the Reichstag majority, whose divided soul found 
expression in him. He had, practically, been responsible 
for Hertling’s appointment as Chancellor, for it was he 
who, at the moment when the Reichstag majority had 
reached the zenith of its political power, had guaranteed 
Hertling’s political faith to them, and helped to 
elaborate the political programme which Hertling 
pledged himself to maintain. 

Yet the Reichstag majority, which had not only been 
consulted but had had the determining voice in the 
appointment of Hertling, was faced on July 8th with 
the fact that von Kiihlmann had been dismissed without 
its having been given a word of warning or asked for a 
word of advice. Worse than this, von Payer, who had 
been placed in the Government—if so loose a phrase may 
be allowed to pass muster—by Socialists and Progressives 
that he might serve as a ‘‘ real guarantee’’ that their 
wishes and policy would be considered, was ostentatiously 
ignored. He was informed by a telegram from Hertling 
at Headquarters that von Kiihlmann had resigned, that 
von Hintze was to be appointed in his place, and that 
German policy would undergo no change. All the 
direct political control which the Reichstag imagined 
that it had won in the summer of 1917 was shown to be 
illusory by a single telegram. The fiction of Reichstag 
control was publicly torn to shreds, and Germany 
revealed once more as an autocracy. It would, 
perhaps, be unfair to say that the Reichstag 
majority showed no fight at all when it was thus openly 
challenged on the most vital issue in German affairs. 
In the much-edited speech of Scheidemann we can see 
the evidence of protest. But, as a majority, it acquiesced. 
It made a show of regarding the Chancellor’s statement 
of policy on July 11th as the decisive issue, which it was 
not, and by doing so it accepted the constitutional 
doctrine to challenge which it had been originally 
formed. And the reason why the original coup de 
thédtre and its own complete defeat were possible was 
that there was treachery in its own ranks. The Centre 
Party had again demonstrated that the more it changed, 
the more it was the same thing. With its old Reichstag 
leader as Chancellor, it had gained a position of political 
power; the help of the Socialists and the Progressives 
had been necessary to his appointment, but, once he had 
been appointed, the Centre became his personal body- 
guard, prepared to march right or left at the word of 
command. The military and the Kaiser had made the 
by no means reluctant Hertling march right, by the dis- 
missal of von Kiihlmann and the appointment of von 
Hintze. The Centre followed him. The result is that, 
although the Reichstag majority of July nominally 
remains in being, the existing majority is composed of 
the Centre, the Conservatives, and the National-Liberals. 
But, instead of this situation being apparent, and the 
Socialists and Progressives following the advice of the 
‘“‘ Frankfurter Zeitung ’’—to go into opposition in the 
same way as the Asquithian Liberals and to refuse to 
accept responsibility for a policy over which they have 
neither control nor even influence—the conditions are 
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worse. The Socialists and Progressives are still alarmed 
by the perpetual threat that the Centrum will openly 
swing to the right, and thus, being thrust into opposition, 
they will lose the chance of securing the internal reform 
which they have most deeply at heart, the reform of the 
Prussian franchise. 

Thus it is that Hertling, in order to maintain “ the 
solidarity of the home front,’’ had, on July 12th, only 
to give the Socialists and Radicals an excuse for not 
going into opposition, since their predisposition to avoid 
this extremity was so strong. And it is principally from 
this angle that his declarations of policy on July 11th 
and 12th must be considered. On July 11th he referred 
to Belgium. He repeated Bethmann-Hollweg’s phrase 
that Belgium was a pawn, the use of which was to 
‘‘secure’’ Germany against Belgium being ‘‘ a terrain 
of deployment ’’—this is probably the most adequate 
translation of the difficult yet recurrent German word— 
for Germany’s enemies ‘‘ in the economic as well as the 
military sense.’’ In other words, Belgium was to serve 
as a pawn against her own independence—a declaration 
to which the Jingoes could give their own interpretation. 
This was too much for the Socialists, who gave Hertling 
to understand that his statements must be amended if 
they were to vote the credits. On the morning of July 
12th, still speaking confidentially to the Main Com- 
mittee, he said that ‘‘ Germany did not intend to retain 
Belgium in any form whatever,’’ and he once more 
defined his conception of Belgium as a pawn. The use 
of a pawn was to force a successful issue of the peace 
negotiations. What Germany wanted was “the 
integrity of her territory, free air for the development 
of her people, particularly in the economic sphere.’’ 
There was no mention of Belgium being held as a pawn 
for securities against her own independence. On this 
the Socialists voted the credits. 

The main victory over the Reichstag, as we have 
shown, is in another sphere. But it is precisely there that 
a surprise challenge to the Reichstag is most dangerous 
for the German authorities. The Socialists and the 
Radicals may, on July 12th, have felt themselves too 
weak under the spell of military victory to resist the 
seemingly triumphant counter-offensive of ‘‘the”’ 
autocracy. But in the last uncensored report of pro- 
ceedings in the Reichstag, the debate on the Westmark 
Land Company, on July 10th, the tone of sullen 
irritation is unmistakable. The Reichstag majority may 
have been weak—Parliaments are weak nowadays—but 
it knows the nature of the blow it has been dealt. The 
Centre may have played it false, and the Socialists may 
have been induced to vote the credits. But the moment 
is near when Erzberger will regain the influence of which 
the tide of German military success deprived him, and 
the Socialists’ smouldering anger will flame up. If the 
situation were to be handled carefully by the Entente, 
without threats and without rhetoric, the dismissal of 
von Kiihlmann and the appointment of Hintze would 
prove to be the final and fatal triumph of German 
autocracy. For the Reichstag majority is waiting its 
opportunity, which the Entente victories in the West 
have brought nearer than we or any of its members 
dreamed. The ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung’’ is now in 
declared opposition. That is an omen whose significance 
can hardly be exaggerated. One can but appeal to the 
responsible leaders of the English policy to realize what 
it means, and to take advantage of it without delay, by 
putting forward terms which are not ambiguous, and are 
in consonance with our declared intention on entering 
the war, and rejecting those which are a patent contradic- 
tion of it. 





“GASSED” AT WESTMINSTER. 


Tue attitude of the Government towards the powerful 
vested interests which prey upon the consumer has 
several times been discussed in these columns; it has now 
received a new and startling illustration in its treatment 
of the gas consumer last week. The whole history of 
the Statutory Undertakings (Temporary Increase of 
Charges) Bill is a very sinister one, and the House of 





Commons must share with the Ministry the discredit of 
an abject surrender to a strongly organized vested 
interest. The most serious aspect of the affair is that 
Liberal and Labor members were found to vote for an 
absolutely unjustifiable plunder of the helpless, unorgan- 
ized consumer. 

Most people know the history of the sliding scale 
applied in 1876 to the London gas companies at the 
instance of those highly Conservative bodies the City Cor- 
poration and the old Board of Works. It was a bargain 
intended to encourage good management and to penalize 
bad management, and for forty years it has worked to 
the advantage of the consumer and the companies—and 
especially of the latter. Previously they had been 
restricted to a 10 per cent. dividend, and when that had 
been earned they had no inducement to introduce 
economies or to lower the price. Under the sliding 
scale a standard price of gas was fixed for each company, 
and they were authorized to increase their dividends as 
the price fell below that standard, and compelled to 
reduce them if it went above it. The great reduction in 
the price of coal, the increased value of residuals, the 
improvements in gas-making processes, the use of 
mechanical appliances, the increase in the population of 
their districts, the vogue of the slot gas-meter, all these 
influences enabled the companies to reduce the price of 
their gas and automatically to pay dividends which have 
reached as high as 12 and 14 per cent. on their original 
capital. The latter eminently satisfactory operation has 
been obscured to the general public, the careless “ Man- 
in-the-street,’’ by the conversions of their stocks, which 
substituted £250 of 4 per cent. stock for each £100 of 10 
per cent. stock, but the net result has been that in the 
interval the companies have been able to divide among 
their shareholders a sum of 64 millions sterling above and 
beyond the amount they would have been able to divide 
if the sliding scale had not been adopted. 

Obviously: a sliding scale of this kind would cease to 
have any public advantage if it were to stand only while 
it operated in one direction and were to be torn up 
directly it operated in another direction. Yet this is the 
doctrine which a majority of the House of Commons has 
acted upon. The war brought serious problems for the 
gas companies, as for other people. Their expenditure 
for coal, oil, and labor increased enormously as the 
result of war conditions, and they complained bitterly 
that they were prevented from obtaining the market- 
value of their residuals, because the Government com- 
mandeered them at a fixed price, which was below the 
market. The companies naturally proceeded to raise the 
price of gas. 

On July 31st, 1917, the Minister of Munitions issued 
to consumers an appeal impressing upon them “the 
desirability of using gas in preference to any other 
means of obtaining light, heat, or power.’’ The docile 
public responded, and continued to pay an increased 
price for an inferior article. By 1918 the price of gas, 
which had been 2s. 2d. and 2s. 6d. in 1912, had risen to 
4s., and every housewife was ccmplaining bit‘erly of its 
poorness as an illuminant and its deficiency in heating 
power. The reason of this depreciation is no secret. It 
is due to the quantity of “incombustible matter ’’— 
7.e., furnace gases sucked into the retorts by undue 
employment of the exhauster. The effect of that 
operation is again to raise the price to the consumer, 
just as the addition of water to his milk by a dairyman 
raises the price to his customer. The only difference 
is that the gas companies’ “dilution ’’ is entirelv legal ; 
its special merit is that it enables them, in fact, to raise 
the price further without having to reduce their dividend 
under the sliding scale. The excuse for the poorness of 
London gas, we are well aware, is the patriotic anxiety 
of the companies to render service to the Ministry of 
Munitions, but these “incombustible matters” are 
sucked into the gas before the operation which takes the 
benzols and toluols out of it, and their presence is a 
pecuniary and not a patriotic phenomenon. 

It is admitted that the companies’ costs had been 
increased by war conditions, but the question is, who was 
really bearing them? In November, 1917, the L.C.C. 
Public Control Committee showed that under the sliding 
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scale six-sevenths of the increased cost was already being 
borne by the consumer and one-seventh by the companies. 
At that time a conference of gas companies (including 
provincial as well as metropolitan) was putting forward 
a proposal under which 97 per cent., or practically all of 
that one-seventh, would be thrown on the consumer by 
the simple expedient of allowing the companies further 
to raise the price of gas without reducing their dividends. 
The sliding scale had, in their eyes, become a “scrap of 
paper.” A number of Private Bills with this engaging 
object having been introduced, the Government took 
the line of appointing a Select Committee to advise as to 
the best method of dealing with the question. It was a 
rather ominous opening that the Board of Trade nomi- 
nated a committee which did not include a single London 
M.P., although the Bills of three huge London com- 
panies were going before it. Thanks to the scientific 
“blocking” of it by one of London’s most energetic 
M.P.s, they were forced to give way, and Mr. Fletcher, 
the Unionist M.P. for Hampstead, and the ‘ate Mr. 
Allen Baker were added to the committee. Its report, 
after hearing many witnesses, was a compromise. It 
proposed that the Board of Trade should be authorised 
to allow companies to increase prices where their divi- 
dends had fallen to half their pre-war, or their maxi- 
mum, dividend. The Government adopted the unanimous 
report, and introduced a Bill to legalize it. 

Then the storm burst on the Commons. The 
London gas companies had not been compelled to reduce 
their dividends by so much as one-half, and therefore 
they would get no relief. They marshalled their forces 
for a great offensive. The Gas Light and Coke Company 
circularised its shareholders, inviting them to put pres- 
sure on their M.P.s. The South Metropolitan did 
better. It filled the lobbies for a fortnight with deputa- 
tions of its own workmen-shareholders, who interviewed 
M.P.’s and protested that Labor was being robbed of its 
rights. The Government in the face of vested interests 
began to wobble. The Bill was postponed for a week, 
and then Sir Albert Stanley threw over his own 
Select Committee, and announced that the Government 
Whips would be taken off. Sir Fortescue Flannery, 
M.P., a gas company director, had the incredible 
audacity in the debate to taunt those who objected to 
this surrender with fear of the “free and unchallenged 
opivion of the House.”’ 

The amendment, moved by Mr. Tennant, was that 
relief should be given if the dividends had fallen to 
three-quarters, instead of to one-half, the pre-war rate, 
and this would let in the London companies. There were 
three divisions, and the combined interests won every 
time—by 124 to 52, by 118 to 42, and by 141 to 97. It 
is interesting to note that three of the six members of 
Mr. George’s Anti-Alien Committee, Mr. Kennedy 
Jones, Sir J. G. Butcher, and Mr. C. W. Bowerman, 
voted for the patriotic British gas companies, while the 
other three members abstained. What does it matter to 
the gas consumer if he is plundered by the gas com- 
panies so long as the aliens are interned? The Members 
of the Government showed their love for the consumer 
by running away from their own Bill, like Sir Albert 
Stanley, or voting against it. Mr. George Barnes 
(Labor), Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Hayes Fisher 
(who once rallied the London householder against 
“Progressive high rates’’), Mr. Edward Shortt, 
Sir F. E. Smith, Sir Charles Seely, all were 
found voting for “three-fourths instead of a 
“half.” The effect of that vote is to secure to the 
London gas companies an additional dividend of 
£289,000 a year. The total holding of the 6,000 South 
Metropolitan workmen amounts to £425,000, and an 
extra 1 per cent. on that will give them £4,250. In 
order to secure that sum for 6,000 workmen the gas 
consumers of London (nearly 80 per cent. of whom are 
small consumers using slot gas meters) will have to pay 
an additional £289,000 a year. This is the form of 
subsidy which apparently appealed to the business 
instincts of Mr. C. W. Bowerman, Labor M.P. for 
Deptford, and Mr. Albion Richardson, Liberal M.P. for 
Peckham, constituencies in which many of the South 
Metropolitan gas workmen live. It strikes us as the 


” 





most profligate form of subsidy ever devised, and if this 
is the reply of Labor to the great offensives of coalesced 
capitalism, the future outlook is very dark. The London 
gas consumers are already paying four-and-a-half mil- 
lions a year more for their gas than they paid in 1914, 
and this £289,000 will be an additional toll. If the 
Munitions Ministry is paying the companies an urfair 
price for their residuals let them increase it at the 
expense of the taxpayer for whose benefit they are em- 
ployed. But we have shown that the London gas com- 
sumer has borne his share, and more than his share, 
of the war burdens, and this last raid on him is a mon- 
strously unfair one. 








THE MORAL OF THE MUNITIONS STRIKE. 


THE crisis in the munitions industry seems, happily, to 
be over—for the moment. But we must beware of the 
temptation to sink back into lethargy, and say that, 
since the men have decided not to strike, that is an end 
of the whole business. It is so far from being necessarily 
the end that the Government has decided to set up a 
Committee of Investigation, with very wide terms of 
reference, and that the continuance of industrial peace 
depends upon the way in which this Committee does its 
work and the attention which the Government pays to 
its findings. We pointed out last week that, although 
the question in dispute is apparently simple, far more 
is really at issue than the comparatively small question 
of an “ embargo ” preventing certain firms from engaging 
skilled men without special license. The dispute really 
had its origin not in the embargo, but in the whole 
administrative policy of the Ministry of Munitions and 
the Ministry of National Service. 

There is, of course, a close resemblance between the 
course which events have taken in July, 1918, and the 
course which they took in May of last year Now, as 
then, widespread unrest accompanied by stoppages of 
work, has led to the appointment of a Government Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. It is, therefore, worth while to recall 
what happened last summer, in order that we may avoid 
a repetition of past mistakes. The Commissioners of 
1917 did their work hastily and sketchily. They took 
evidence in a hurry, and their Reports on the whole 
conveyed rather a series of cinema impressions than a 
reasoned analysis of the industrial situation. There was 
a superficial unanimity about their conclusions, and 
upon their concrete recommendations it seemed com- 
paratively easy to act. In a good many instances, as in 
that of the leaving certificate, action was taken, and 
some good resulted. But neither the Commissioners in 
their inquiries, nor the Government in the steps which 
it took during the summer and autumn of 1917, really 
got down to the heart of the problem. There were 
important changes of machinery; but there was no 
change of general method or policy. Indeed, as the 
situation became more acute, particularly in the early 
months of the present year, the defects in the adminis- 
trative machine of the Ministries of Munitions and 
National Service became more and more apparent, and 
the tension grew steadily greater. 

The outstanding failure of the Government is a 
failure to treat the working classes as human beings, and 
to exercise in dealing with them reasonable frankness 
and willingness to co-operate in securing the ends which 
the nation has in view. The patent fact that the spirit 
of the workshops is not adequately represented by a few 
of the established national trade union leaders is not 
merely ignored, but traded upon. Mr. Churchill’s Trade 
Union Advisory Committee is indeed a great improve- 
ment on the old National Advisory Committee whose 
functions it took over; but mere ‘‘ consultation ’’ with a 
confidential Advisory Committee is no substitute for real 
co-operation and frank interchange of suggestions. 

The two things which are needed above all others 
in the dealings of the Government with Labor are con- 
fidence and decentralization. Instead of first devising 
their policy in secret, and then informing the Trade 
Union Advisory Committee when all the preliminary 
steps have been taken, the Ministry of Munitions ought 
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to give Labor the opportunity of framing its own 
suggestions. There is a shortage of skilled men, and 
certain employers are getting more than their fair share 
of the available supply. Very well; as soon as the 
Government realize the need, let them go to the trade 
unions and ask them to suggest measures for securing a 
more equitable distribution of Labor. If they would do 
this, they would be certain to secure a response. But 
this is the last sort of procedure to enter into the head of 
a Government official. What happens is that the 
officials put their heads together and plan some measure 
—it may be a good one or a bad one—for dealing with 
the situation. They make all the necessary preparations 
for carrying this measure into effect without saying a 
word to the trade unions. Then at last, when all their 
plans are laid, they announce their intentions to the 
Trade Union Advisory Committee. In short, the 


Government believes in putting its foot down, and asa. 


result usually succeeds in putting its foot in it. 

This attitude reduces co-operation to a farce, and 
puts the trade union leaders in an impossible position. 
This, in turn, results directly in a loss of confidence by the 
men in their leaders, and merely serves to create trouble 
which could be avoided by other methods. It can only 
be remedied by a drastic reorganization of the Munitions 
Department, accompanied by a great extension of the 
powers of the Trade Union Advisory Committee and of 
the trade unions themselves. There will never be a 
satisfactory handling of Labor problems until the 
Government departments give up trying to handle them 
by bureaucratic methods, and hand them over to be dealt 
with by the Labor organizations. Several times during 
the war, first in the early days of 1915 and again during 
Mr. Montagu’s tenure of office at the Ministry of 
Munitions, there were tentative movements in this 
direction. But every such movement has been checked 
and finally overthrown by bureaucratic influences. 
There has been no real attempt to get the trade unions 
to organize Labor in the national interest ; but it is 
certain that Labor will never be well organized until it 
organizes itself. oe 

The second great need is decentralisation. It is 
necessary not merely to secure the real co-operation of 
the national trade union leaders, but to carry this 
co-operation into the workshops and districts. The 
district officers of the Ministry of Munitions are in many 
cases of poor quality, and this has no doubt been made 
the excuse for giving them little power. But this argu- 
ment would not hold if decentralisation took the form 
of entrusting large functions of control to workshop 
representatives acting alone in purely, Labor questions 
and in conjunction with the employers in other matters. 
This was the policy originally adopted in 1915, before 
the foundation of the Ministry of Munitions, and the 
reversal of this policy by Mr. Lloyd George and his 
subordinates has been responsible for untold mischief. 
The supply and distribution of labor, and the technical 
questions concerned with it, are matters which a bureau- 
cracy is bound to mis-handle, and matters which should 
be left as far as possible in the hands of those who really 
understand them. 

The “rationing’’ of Labor furnishes the best 
possible instance of what is required. It calls for a high 
degree of technical skill and accurate knowledge of the 
precise conditions of each factory, as well as for a capacity 
and willingness to stand up to the big employer as much 
as to the small one. These conditions are satisfied only 
by the trade unions, which are perfectly capable of 
securing a scientific distribution of the available man- 
power if they are given the chance. “ Rationing’’ of 
labor in the hands of officials will mean muddle, 
favoritism, and unrest; “ rationing’’ of Labor by Labor 
will secure equality of treatment between good employers 
and rational distribution of men. Indeed, it is now 
two years since the Unions carried to the Government an 
ineffectual complaint against the unscientific distribution 
of skilled labor. 

Of course, even these changes in machinery could 
not accomplish very much unless they were accompanied 
by a change in spirit. Real Labor co-operation with the 
Ministry of Munitions and the Ministry of National 








Service could not be established without a thorough 
purging of both departments. Officials whose ordinary 
attitude to Labor organisations is to regard them as 
potentially criminal combinations have no business in 
any department of State that is concerned with Labor 
questions. This applies even more forcibly to the 
Ministry of National Service than to Mr. Churchill’s 
department; but it applies with considerable force to 
both. 

Again, the developments of governmental organisa- 
tion under Mr. Lloyd George’s Government have not 
tended to simplification from the Labor point of view. 
There are too many departments dealing with Labor, and 
they often pull in opposite directions. The Ministry of 
National Service, blundering into delicate problems con- 
nected with military service, is responsible for a great 
deal of unrest; the functions of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions require new definition in relation to those of the 
Ministry of Labor ; and, between a reluctant Minister of 
Munitions and an impotent Minister of Reconstruction, 
precious time is slipping by without any attempt to 
straighten out the tangle in which the Government has 
become involved in connection with the restoration of 
trade union conditions. 

The public, it is often said, never hears of Labor 
when it is working long hours at high pressure in order 
to “ pile up the munitions”; but it hears of Labor soon 
enough when trouble arises and men are on the streets. 
The public knows little or nothing of the countless petty 
irritants, of the bungling and incompetence, the bully- 
ing and the mistrust, which have gone to the making 
of the periodic crises which arise in the workshops: it 
knows only that the success of our arms is being jeopar- 
dized by industrial strife. In blaming Labor for striking, 
it is no doubt right; but it would distribute the blame 
very differently if it knew the full facts. Even now, it 
is probably acclaiming as a triumph for the policy of 
“Thorough” what is really a strategic retreat by the 
Government from an impossible position. 

Let us, if we can, wipe out the past, and make up 
our minds that the future shall be really different. Let 
us displace the bullies and the incompetents who have 
been so long allowed to muddle the Labor situation ; and 
let us make a real attempt to get the work done in future 
by those who truly understand the ways and means, 
Moreover, let us give the new corditions a good start by 
remedying handsomely the outstanding grievances. If 
the new spirit of co-operation is to be evoked, there must 
be, first, full and complete statutory guarantees that all 
trade union customs that have been suspended will be 
restored at the trade unions’ request as soon as the war is 
over. Secondly, there must be an end of the present 
policy of indiscriminate recruiting, and of the triangular 
duel between Sir Auckland Geddes, Mr. Churchill, and 
the trade unions. The munitions industry has been 
combed to the bone, and the problem is now that of fair 
distribution of the remaining man-power. This problem 
should be handed over to the trade unions to deal with 
on the lines‘already suggested. Thirdly, since more and 
more dilution becomes necessary, as the reserves of man- 
power are depleted, the many outstanding grievances 
connected with dilution must be righted, and := parti- 
cular, the scandalous evasion of the terms conceded to 
the unions, in connection with women’s employment, 
must be stopped. Fourthly, some further attempt must 
be made to redress the disproportion between the 
earnings of skilled and less-skilled workers by generous 
concessions to skilled workers by time or piece. And, 
fifthly, there must be an end of the sinister and insidious 
propaganda, the bribery and the cajolery, by which 
efforts—no doubt unofficial efforts—are still being made 
to spread dissension and distrust in the ranks of Labor. 

Without some such real change of spirit and method 
as that which has been outlined above, the nation is so 
far from having escaped the danger of serious industrial 
trouble that still more serious trouble is certain to occur 

in the very near future. There is a dangerous accumu- 
lation of grievances which any spark may set alight with 
disastrous results. There could be no greater error than 


to suppose that the present trouble has been averted by 
the ‘‘ firm hand’’ and the theatrical gesture of Mr, 
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Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George. It has been averted 
for the moment, despite their buffoonery, by the 
patriotic efforts of trade unionists whom they bully and 
despise. But, unless they mend their manners and their 
methods, it is to be feared that it has not been averted 
for long. 





3 London Fix, 


Lonpon, Frinay. 


THE General Election is coming, for there is an 
irresistible “urge ’’ of events behind it, but it does not 
look quite so pressing an event this week as last. Mr. 
Bonar Law knows nothing; the Cabinet has given no 
decision, and waits, no doubt, to have its mind made 
up for it in the usual fashion. But I discern a distinct 
Conservative movement of dubiety, even of unfriendli- 
ness and alarm. Toryism examines its Cagliostro-George ; 
does not quite like the look of him: doubts 
whether it would be wise to give him a chance of 
becoming its master, instead of its fairly profitable 
servant. This, indeed, the “ Times” openly proclaims 
as Mr. George’s policy. It is to be everything and 
nothing, with votes from everybody—Liberal, Tory, 
Labor—as the basis. We are to have a League of 
Nations and the “knock-out blow’’; Home Rule and 
Unionism ; Nationalism and Internationalism. If the 
purchaser does not see what he wants in the shop 
window, let him step inside! The average Tory’s head 
whirls at this vision of cheap Jacquerie, of a 
universal Duke’s and Bagman’s Paradise. Nor can he 
swallow the proposition of a General Election during 
war. How reach the Armies? How apprceach the 
soldiers with a delicate invitation to an unending war? 
And how deny them access to disturbing opinions, and 
yet how, in common prudence, facilitate such contact? 
But if the Army does not effectively vote, the home 
electorate which remains must carry insufficient weight, 
and woman suffrage make an unduly large contribution 
to the result. And then those dreadful Irish! .There is 
a prospect of sixty Sinn Fein members in the New 
Parliament, the evident sign of a rebellious and irrecon- 
cilable Ireland. Decidedly not a spectacle to offer 
Europe and America, with the conscription issue still 
undetermined, and a Viceroy who calls for the stamping 
out of “ rebels ’’ as “ poisonous insects ’’ on the day when 
the flags were flying in Dublin in honor of George Wash- 
ington! So on the whole, Toryism would rather keep 
the ills and goods it has than be whisked off to the 
unknown on Mr. George's magic carpet. 





In a sense, indeed, no party craves for an election. 
It holds too many disruptive possibilities. If Toryism 
fears to trust itself to a demagogue, and looking at itself 
in the glass, hardly dares to think to what complexion 
it may come, the Liberals are shaken in their faith by 
the war, suffer from the wreck of Home Rule, and with 
the Paris Resolutions behind them, are not facing the 
Free Trade fight, sure as I think that issue eventually 
is, with complete confidence. They call for leadership, 
and leadership does not come. The world is in the swirl 
of new ideas. Parliamentarism, which isthe Liberal stand- 
by, is weakened, and the economic fabric is in rapid 
evolution. Moreover, the Labor Party is in the field, 
and though in the House of Commons it has ceased to 
exist as a unit, and exercises no moral force whatever, 
behind it lies the power of ideas, of numbers, of organiza- 


tion, and if it can be evoked, of a gathering tide of 
enthusiasm and hope, even of religious ardor. What it 
wants is culture, breadth of mind, personality, experi- 
ence; in all these .gifts Liberalism is far richer. 
Can the two fuse forces? If the Liberal Party 
in Parliament had shown a little energy and 
forethought, the alternative vote might have 
been won, and the election made safe for democracy. 
But now the two forces, confronting each other with 
rival candidates in scores of constituencies, threaten to 
waste, even to destroy each other. I heard the other 
day the calculation, based on a rough survey of the 
existing Labor candidatures, that at least 100 seats 
would be thrown away. Still, there is movement, and 
the formation of the Radical Council suggests the 
direction in which it is likely to come. I expect to see 
dozens of Radical electoral programmes barely differing 
in color or content from the Labor ones. Why should 
such men fight each other? Even if a party deal is 
impossible, local ententes, where the ground is favor- 
able and the personalities sympathetic, ought to abound. 


As for the political mind of the country, it is 
almost as indeterminate as the other shadows of the 
hour. Party feeling of the old fixed colors and 
sharply defined forms can hardly be said to exist. Yet 
I find room being made for the man of independent 
character, with a reasonable attitude to the war, fixed 
somewhere between the extremes of Pacifism and Never- 
Endianism. I have one such candidate in mind, who 
has just received (from his new Electoral Council) a 
unanimous request to be ready to stand for an indus- 
trial constituency. His peace programme was simple— 
adherence to our original war-aims, but no annexations, 
the Secret: Treaties to be revised by agreement, and other 
outstanding questions to be settled in Conference. Mean- 
time, all peace offers to be considered, and every effort 
made to avoid either a long war of attrition or an 
economic war after war. On this the firmest ground 
was taken. The prohibition of German goods would be 
impossible, and a scheme of tariffs would hurt us more 
than it hurt Germany (into whose hands neutral trade 
would gradually be driven), and would be utterly incom- 
patible with the League of Nations. As for post-war 
policy, my friend’s platform was of three planks—the 
repeal of conscription, the abolition of Dora and the 
censorship, and an advanced social and labor policy. 
And on that ground, quite firmly and clearly marked 
out, he obtained, as [I have said, a friendly vote, 
nemine contradicente. 


| tHoucut Mr. Shortt cut a shabby figure in 
Monday’s Irish debate. His speech was to the point if 
its object was to anger the Irishmen and wipe out the 
little remains of the Anglo-Irish entente. What states- 
manship to quote against Mr. Dillon the speeches in 
which he had tried to keep Ireland in with the war, and 
dam the rising tide of Sinn Fein! What taste thus to 
handle a party which had helped to give Mr. Shortt his 
seat and the Liberalism he belonged to a few weeks ago 
many years of office! What strategy to give struggling 
constitutionalism a kick into the gutter! Thus Mr. 
Legality, earning his fee for coercion. Well, the Home 
Rule brief was not marked very high, and in these days 
even lawyers must live. But, judging by the comment 
of the Lobbies, I don’t think the House approved Mr. 
Shortt, or took great stock in his fineness of perception. 
He was very confident that the state of Ireland was 
improving. I have heard that song from many lips, 











alive and dead. I recommend Mr. Shortt to wait, and 
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in any case not to mistake dumb rage for acquiescence. 
The test in Ireland will come in the autumn, if, as is 
rumored, Lord French presses his policy of conscription. 
Mr. Shortt has it then in his power to stay a fatal 
mischief. His speech gave slight promise of force of 
character. But it is a failure in action rather than in 
words which will set the final mark on his Chief 
Secretaryship. 


Tue new Labor Party. I take the following from 
the “Sunday Times.’’ The headline is “A Notable 
Dinner Party ”’ :— 


‘‘A significant illustration of the new and better 
relations between capital and labor that the times are 
es was to be seen at the dinner of the British 
Empire Producers’ Association last week, under the 
presidency of the Marquis of Londonderry. Side by 
side at the principal table sat representatives of thé 
classes and the masses. Mr. Hughes by the Duke of 
Northumberland, Mr. O’Grady by Lord Cowdray, Mr. 
Ben Tillett by the Marquis of Bute, Mr. Havelock 
Wilson by Sir Vincent Caillard ; and I may add that, to 
judge by the animated conversation, an evening has 
seldom gone better.”’ 


Sir Vincent Caillard is a director of Vickers and was 
chairman of the Tariff Commission of 1904. Verb. sap. 





Tue “ Times ’’ says that Lord Lansdowne represents 
nobody but himself. I can testify, from many reports, 
that after the publication of his first letter he was much 
the most popular statesman—perhaps I should say the 
only popular statesman—in the British Army. 


Dogs any reader want a.holiday book? I make a 
shamefully late suggestion. The other day I read Mr. 
Charles Marriott’s ‘The Dewpond,’’ years after its pub- 
lication. I though it one of the most delicate works of 
artistry in modern fiction. It is a study of human rela- 
tionships as seen in the minds of those who observe 
them. The man and the woman whose love it 
records in birth and in growth exchange no love passages 
of which the reader is made cognisant, hardly, indeed. 
utter a word implying affection. Yet the reader is made 
conscious of every stage in the development of their 
intimacy, without even being aware of the process of 
enlightenment, and his excitement grows, though it 
seems to be fed on next to nothing. Another great 
achievement is the dialogue. I have rarely read such 
good clever talk. The reader is always being called on 
to read the unspoken thought that precedes the spoken 
word, and to mark the subtlety of this spiritual analysis 
of quick minds in intercourse with each other. The 
actual fabric of speech is extremely simple—it is the play 
of intellect behind it which is so fine and close. 


I open “Past and Present’’ and light on the 
following quotation :— 


“Look around you! Your world-hosts are all in 
mutiny, in confusion, destitution ; on the eve of fiery 
wreck and madness! They will not march farther for 
you on the sixpence a day and supply-and-demand 
ee: they will not; nor ought they, nor can they. 

e shall reduce them to order; begin reducing them. To 
order, to just subordination ; noble loyalty in return for 
noble guidance. Their souls are driven mad ; let yours 
be sane and ever saner. Not as a bewildered bewilder- 
ing mob; but as a firm regimented mass, with real 
captains over them, will these men march any more. All 
human interests, combined human endeavors, and social 

rowths in this world, have, at a certain stage in their 
evelopment, required organizing: and Work, the 
grandest of human interests, does now require it.” 


A WaAvyFARER. 








Life and Weiters. 


BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE. 


Now Annas, who had been High Priest, was a man of a 
little soul and a great lover of money. He loved empire, 
too, and abusing the liberty which the Romans allowed 
our Council, he had usurped the power of the Procurator, 
and had put men to death without obtaining the Roman 
assent. Because of this unlawfulness the Procurator 
had forced the Council to take away from him the High 
Priesthood, but he, by scheming, had seen to it that the 
office passed to his son-in-law Caiaphas, so that the 
supremacy, in seeming lost to Annas, was still in his 
family, and he himself held great authority. He was an 
old man now, and most of the real power lay in the 
hands of Caiaphas. It was him I had tosee. But when 
Judas had left me I did not at once go to his door. The 
talk with Judas had troubled me, and I sat on thinking. 
There was something hidden from me, and I felt that 
new danger threatened Jesus. If I could but read the 
mind of Judas I should know what it was. But I was 
like a man who sees a light floating in a mist and strains 
after it, only to find it move further off. So after 
a time I gave it up, and went to the House of the High 
Priest. 

Caiaphas was a man of a fierce countenance, and 
tall above the height of other men. There was no flesh 
on his bones, his lips were thin, and his nose like the 
beak of a hawk. His eyes, too, were hawk’s eyes, and 
could hood themselves at will, hiding his mind. There 
was no suppleness in any part of him. When I found 
myself before him, and we had greeted one another, he 
looked at me out of his hard, immovable eyes. 

‘‘ Tt is an ill time for you to be in Jerusalem. You 
would be better away. ‘The city is full of tumultuous 
doings,’’ he said coldly, and in his voice was an edged 
warning. 

‘‘T have just come from the Lebanon. I would 
speak with you alone,’ I said. Caiaphas turned and 
told the men-servants who were in the room to stand 
aside, and they did so. When we were alone he said 
sternly : 

“I have heard much of you. You are known to 
have been in ill company, and the rumor has done you 
no good.”’ 

‘Do you mean Jesus? He is my friend,’”’ I said, 
my heart waxing hot within me. 

“He is a dangerous friend. For your father’s sake 
I would bear much from you, but do not try my patience 
too far. You have always been one of those who are too 
fond of innovations. It would be better for you to 
return to the Lebanon, and leave this Jesus to his 
reward. He is a rash guide for youth.”’ 

I was angry at this. 

‘* Who says he is dangerous? ’’ I cried out. 

“‘T say it. He is leading the people astray.’’ 

“ You have talked with him yourself? ’’ I asked. 

‘*T have never seen him,’’ he answered haughtily. 

“How, then, do you know that he is leading the 
people astray?” 

“T have heard of this kingdom that he preaches,”’ 
said Caiaphas, a glitter of anger in his eyes at my persis- 
tence. “ He is stirring the people up to upset the law 
and destroy all order. The nation was peaceful and 
there was no agitation before he came, but his teaching 
is making men discontented.’’ 

“ The teaching of the Kingdom is in our own Scrip- 
tures,’’ I said. 

“Why, then, does Jesus tell the people that their 
rulers will not welcome it? Do not we also read the 
Prophets? What can this man teach that we do not 
know?” 

“You have not taught the people what you know,’’ 
I answered boldly, and Caiaphas, resting his eyes on 
me for a moment, answered: 

“How can the ignorant be taught the law? Can 
the poor man bear rule? Jesus knows nothing of 
government. He would bring calamities of all kind 
upon us. The wise man must rule, and wisdom comes 
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by opportunity of leisure. How shall he get leisure that 
mindeth the plough and whose talk is of bullocks? ’’ 
His voice was that of a man who reasons with a child. 

“Does not bearing rule over. others destroy 
wisdom? ’’ I asked. 

Caiaphas looked at me as if I uttered madness: 

“Does Jesus preach such folly?’’ he said, and I 
answered : ; 

“Jesus would have the wise teach those who are 
ignorant, and the strong help those who are weak.”’’ 

Caiaphas was silent for a moment, and when he 
spoke it was with impatience. 

“ How could such a kingdom stand? 
the nature of man. Envy and greed, hatred and malice, 
are human. If the people follow his doctrine nothing 
will be restrained from them that they have imagined 
to do, and how shall the State be maintained ? There 
will not be a man left who will till the ground. No. If 
you would have peace in your borders, it must be by the 
rule of the strong.”’ 

Caiaphas spoke as if this were the only truth. His 
certainty staggered me, and for a moment I was almost 
convinced by the wisdom of this world. Then, suddenly, 
I seemed to see the face of Jesus and the kindliness in 
his eyes, and the vision so moved me that I cried out: 

, “ Jesus teaches that love is a greater power than 
ear.’’ 

At this Caiaphas looked at me sternly. 

“You are indeed besotted by this man. You do 
not see him as he is. I will tell you the secret of Jesus. 
He wants to sweep away all old things. This new wine 
of his must not be put in old bottles. For why? 
Because Jesus will allow none to bear rule but himself. 
So, forsooth, we must all make a fresh start.” 

“He means a fresh start in the hearts of men. It 
is the law of love,’’ I said. 

The thin lips of Caiaphas were set tight. 

“It is the law of rebellion,’ he said, ‘‘ and the 
Council will deal with it.’’ And at that I spoke out. 

““Men read his teaching wrong. They have 
reported it wrong to you. I have never heard Jesus 
preach aught but peace and love.’’ 

“‘ Cannot I judge for myself? Is it for you to teach 
the High Priest ?’’ he said insolently. This angered me, 
but I heeded it not, and being afraid for Jesus, humbled 
myself and laid aside the fury of my mind. 

“* Jesus is my friend,’’ I said, ‘‘ and I love him. 
For my sake, will you not show mercy? ’”’ 

Caiaphas answered not a word. His eyes met mine, 
and we looked at one another. Then I fell back a step, 
for I saw I had lost my case before I had stated it. 
Caiaphas was not merciful. The pain of other men did 
not vibrate within his soul. One note will answer to 
another if plucked on a different instrument, but the life- 
less strings made more response than he. He could 
watch the heart being torn from out the living body of a 
man, and not feel one echoing pang. Yet nothing in 
his nature made him ashamed, for he did not know him- 
self. On the smooth rock of his self-ignorance I could 
make no mark. As well might one strive with naked 
hands to tear down the foundations of Zion. But I could 
not leave him without one more effort to save Jesus. 

** Caiaphas,’’ I said, ‘‘ you have warned me. I, 
too, would warn you. There is danger for you. It will 
not be easy to crush Jesus, for the people love him. He 
has many followers.”’ 

Caiaphas looked at me, and his hawk’s eyes were 
hooded. 

‘* All his followers do not love him,’’ he said. 

With that something that had been hiding in the 
depths of my soul rose and possessed me. The light after 
which in my fog I had strained was suddenly put in my 
hand, and I knew the truth. Judas had betrayed Jesus. 
He had seen Caiaphas, and they had a plan between 
them. For a moment more I looked into the eyes of the 
High Priest, and then I turned and went from his 
presence. 


Jesus forgets 


I found Nicodemus in an inner room of his house, 
and with him was Joseph of Aramathea. They were 
both perturbed. Joseph, like Nicodemus, was a Ruler 












of Israel, and all men trusted him because of his upright- 
ness. Now his broad frank face was troubled, and_ his 
kindly eyes clouded. As I told my tale his fingers were 
in his curly brown beard, twisting it anxiously. 

When I had finished he said: 

“ Judas may be in league with Caiaphas, but I do 
not see how that will profit them now. The Council can- 
not act at once. The Passover is too near. Even if 
Caiaphas arrested Jesus to-night, and the Council 
examined him and concluded the trial early to-morrow, 
it would still be too late to kill him. Before sentence is 
passed a day must elapse, and by that time it will be the 
Passover. They cannot condemn him during the feast ; 
but when it is over and the City quiet again they will 
surely try to take him. Therefore we must get him 
away at once.’’ 

So it was settled. Nicodemus was to go to the house 
of John, close by, on Mount Zion, to see if Jesus was 
still there. Joseph would order mules to be sent out of 
the city, and I, seeing that Judas had said Jesus might be 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, was to seek him there, and 
warn him. 

“The gates close at sunset,” said Joseph. “ You 
will have time to get out by the Golden Gate of the 
Temple if you hasten. When you have found Jesus with- 
draw him to Bethany where the mules will meet you. 
Once we have him in the North we can hide him till this 
is blown over. Hasten now, or the gates will be shut.’’ 

So I, for the second time that day, pressed through 
the narrow streets and, heedless of the tumult, ground 
against the crowd, pushing on till I came to the Courts 
of the Temple. Here I passed out by the Golden Gate, 
and stood outside the wall above the steep valley of 
Jehoshaphat, on the other side of which was Mount 
Olivet. 





A QUAKER IN PRISON. 


Tue ‘“ Friends’’ whom the world calls Quakers were 
frequent inmates of English prisons in the persecuting 
seventeenth century. The sympathy with prisoners 
which sprang from these experiences had much to do 
with the traditional zeal of the Society in ministering to 
the inmates of gaols, the world over. John Howard 
and Elizabeth Fry contrived to stir the conscience of their 
age. Some good will flow from the waste and cruelty of 
our handling of our pacifist Protestants, if their experi- 
ences of prison should induce us to face the problem of 
reform. It is difficult to compel attention, in such days 
as these, to a question which has not the most distant 
relation either to the war or to reconstruction after war. 
The Minister who does eventually reform our prisons 
will win no votes by it, and the type of man who is 
content to find in humane service its own reward, rarely 
wins his way to the Treasury Bench. None the less, we 
shall have after this war one material element in 
reform, which was almost wholly lacking before it. We 
shall have the experience of hundreds of educated men 
to guide us in estimating the real effect of the prison 
system on the minds of prisoners. It is a nice question 
whether an educated man, who is far from feeling any 
sense of guilt, suffers less or more than the average 
criminal. In some respects he must suffer more. He 
is always more sensitive in mind, and he feels the loss 
of physical comfort more acutely. While it is true that 
he has resources of memory and imagination which may 
enable him to people the solitude of his cell, it is true 
that he leaves behind him a much fuller world of experi- 
ence than the average dull criminal. The degraded 
slum-dweller may miss his freedom, his rough social life, 
and his rare but violent pleasures, but he has never 
known the full existence, the interests, and the activities 
of the educated prisoner. One is dispose to think that 
a convicted burglar and a conscientious objector must 
react very differently to the same conditions. The 
broader effects of prison discipline will, however, work 
in the same general way upon both. Narrow a man’s 
perceptions for months or years to his cell and compound, 
deprive him of all exercise of choice and volition, forbid 
him to stretch his mind in conversation, cut him off from 
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all chance of serving his fellows by kindly words or acts, 
and subject him to a mechanical discipline of fear and 
distrust, and the effect will be much the same upon 
criminal or idealist, upon laborer or poet. The effect 
is to starve the mind, to stunt the social instincts, and, 
in a word, to criminalize the man. 

The analysis of their effects which Mr. Stephen 
Hobhouse has contributed to the ‘“ Quarterly Review ”’ 
after a twelvemonths’ experience of prison with hard 
labor, deserves to be widely read—above all, by the civil 
servants who administer the system, and the judges who 
spend their lives in sending men and women to endure 
it. He writes very simply and with evident restraint. 
So far as his case was peculiar, it is obvious that his 
personality tended to lessen the ill effects of his experi- 
ence. He was evidently accustomed to keep a careful 
and conscious watch over his own feelings and conduct, 
and he knew how to combat the moral determination of 
prison, as the average prisoner would not. If he suffered 
morally, as the criminal would not, from a system which 
drives everyone to small and venial deceits, his faith in 
the righteousness of his cause sustained him in the con- 
tinual struggle against the monotony and poverty of the 
life. That power of resistance is denied to most 
prisoners. His verdict on the system will surprise no 
one who has reflected at all upon it, and to any humane 
mind it will seem final. 

‘‘The characteristics of the system, as impressed 
upon me by many dreary weeks of experience, seemed 
to group themselves around three main heads—first, 


discomfort for the body and starvation for the soul; 


secondly, the attempt to crush out the sense of indi- 
viduality, and the instinct to serve others; and lastly, 
entire absence of trust and government by fear. These 
characteristics stamp the system as essentially deterrent 
and primitive, without the reformative elements that 
one would hope to find there.’’ 
The answer would be, we imagine, a blunt admission 
that the system never did: pretend to be more than 
“ deterrent and punitive.’’ The attempt has been made, 
not without some measure of success, to devise, in the 
Borstal method, a partially reformative system for young 
criminals. It still remains an isolated and exceptional 
experiment in enlightenment. The official mind con- 
templates it with satisfaction, but the years come and 
go, and the official mind refuses to face the simple ques- 
tion why principles admittedly applicable to young 
criminals are wholly inadmissible when the offender has 
reached a certain limit of age. 

Mr. Hobhouse has understated his case when he 
sums it up in the conclusion that the system is deterrent 
and punitive, but not reformative. His evidence sup- 
ports a severe verdict. The system will not make a bad 
man better. How could it? He has offended, usually 
because his sense of social obligations was perverted or 
weak. He lives in prison cut off from every social tie, 
unable to help or serve, and forbidden even to speak 
to his fellows. How can that experience make him a 
better citizen? He is usually ignorant, and often his 
crime can be traced to mere mental inadequacy. Do we 
better that by condemning him to a life which starves 
the mind? He is often a physical degenerate. Will he 
come out more vigorous for his months of unrelieved 
depression, poor living, and restricted movement? The 
real horror of the system is not, however, that it cannot 
conceivably make a bad man better: it must almost 
inevitably make him worse. You cannot restrict percep- 
tions, narrow interests, forbid choice and volition, and 
then expect that your victim will emerge as a fitter, more 
efficient, morally stronger human being. The system is, 
biologically, an outrage. A physiologist will tell you 
that certain free movements and exercises in the open 
air will increase the number of red corpuscles in 
your blood. <A_ psychologist may tell you that 
certain courses of reading, training, and experience 
will expand a man’s mind, and the effect may be roughly 
tested by his habitual vocabulary or “ associations.’ 
Physiologist and psychologist would agree that from 
monotonous, unskilled, routine work and from mental 
vacuity no physical or mental improvement can be 
expected. A choice must be made between the effects 
which we intend to produce. If we aim at the punitive 








effect, we must face the practical certainty that our man, 
after any prolonged imprisonment, will infallibly emerge 
less capable, less efficient, less social, than he went in. If 
that is the case, it is a nice question which is the more 
immoral, the prisoner who has been guilty of some 
isolated offence against property, or the State, which has 
set itself to depress his whole being. 

Mr. Hobhouse dwells with particular emphasis on 
the cruelty of the solitary system. “ Associated’ but 
silent labor is no real alleviative. To work beside your 
fellows, to whom you may not speak, is rather a subtle 
aggravation of your solitude, than a mercy. In prac- 
tice, he tells us, the more skilful prisoners do contrive 
to converse, but only by a continual and demoralising 
deceit. He compares this life to that of a chained dog. 
To keep a dog continually chained is now a punishable 
act of cruelty. We are sure that he is right when he 
insists that no good can come of the systematic thwart- 
ing and repression of social instincts. But the entire 
conception of prison is so radically offensive to anyone 
who accepts the premise, that the aim ought to be to 
make the prisoner physically, intellectually, and 
morally fitter for a normal social life, that small reforms, 
in the shape of allowing more liberty for conversation, 
will seem inadequate. If prison is to make a man better, 
it must begin with work which calls forth his powers, go 
on to mental training, and crown its efforts with some 
organised attempt by communal life to build up the 
sense of social responsibility. American reformers 
have made bold attempts to realise this ideal. Our 
refusal to face the problem is a blot on our civilisation. 

Mr. Hobhouse in this article has sought to benefit 
the general prison population, and has scrupulously 
refrained from pleading the case of the “conscientious 
objector.’’ We respect his silence, but we cannot 
imitate it. Few readers of the “ Quarterly,’’ we imagine, 
will reach the end of his article without reflecting in 
amazement on the unspeakable stupidity which con- 
demned a man, whose fine personality is luminous on 
every page, to a wasted year of useless suffering. After 
four years of war, even the least merciful critic of 
pacifism might consent to review these cases. The con- 
stant renewal of sentences, pronounced at intervals for 
the same technical offence, is now making for conscience 
a punishment which in length and severity would com- 
pare with the average sentence on a forger or a burglar. 
Are we to go on repeating these sentences for the 
remaining two or three years of this war? The less 
robust objectors have been released. Mr. Hobhouse 
himself and Mr. Clifford Allen are happily free. The 
deaths in prison grow more frequent, and the still more 
painful cases of total mental collapse. Some hundreds of 
the uncompromising “ absolutists ’’ still hold out. In 
their hearts even the harshest opponents of these men 
realise, by now, that only unusual strength of character 
and purity of motive could explain their steady adherence 
to principle. A great number of the most respected 
leaders of our religious and political life have called for 
their release. There must be some time limit. An act 
of mercy to pacifists would be a popular way of cele- 
brating the fifth anniversary of this war ‘‘to end 
militarism.’’ 





Weiters to the Editor. 


SECRET TREATIES. 

Sik,—Mr. Buxton’s subtle distinctions between ‘Treaties 
and Agreements merely obscure the issue. . 

For six months the U.D.C. and other defeatist organizations 
have misled the public into supposing ‘‘ That the Allies were 
bound by some secret treaty which was to hand over to France 
or to some independent community the truly German parts of 
Germany on the left bank of the Rhine.”’ 

I have stated the impression which their propaganda has 
been calculated to produce in the language of the Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Balfour, who added these words—‘‘ That is a 
complete mare’s nest. There is no such treaty, the British 
Government knows of no such treaty nor do I believe that any 
such treaty exists.”’ 

If Mr. Buxton cannot distinguish between a treaty for 
forcible annexation and an Agreement between two members of 
a proposed Peace Conference for mutual support of proposals 
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to be brought up for discussion at the Conference, I cannot help 
him. 

As regards Mr. H. G. Wood's letter he repeats the allega- 
tion that the treaties made for the partition of Asia Minor by 
Viscount Grey, with the concurrence of Mr. Asquith, were 
dishonorable and predatory. He adds this amazing reason for 
his opinion ‘‘If the Allies could determine the future of Asia 
Minor, they could if they wish and if they were icyal to their 
own principles re-establish the kingdom of .Armenia.’’ The 
kingdom of Armenia has been dead and buried this long 500 
years and not even the Armenians have asked for its resur- 
rection. 

Why does not Mr. H. G. Wood have the full courage of his 
convictions and say if the Allied statesmen were not dishonorable 
fellows they would restore the ancient empires of Assyria and 
Babylon to their former independence? 

The fact is that Pacifist critics on the so-called Secret 
Treaties have lost all sense of proportion. They are so busily 
engaged in a microscopic search for mistakes in the diplomacy 
of the Allies, so industrious in imputing evil to the Allied States- 
men, that they lose sight of the real evils which afflict the world, 
and which the Allies, whatever their mistakes may be, are 
honestly trying to overcome. 

The Prime Minister’s statement made on the 4th July, 
makes it perfectly clear that nothing in the so-called Secret 
Treaties stands for a moment in the way of Peace. “If the 
Kaiser and his advisers will accept the conditions voiced by 
President Wilson they could have peace with America, peace 
with France, and peace with Great Britain to-morrow.”’ 

If Mr. Buxton and his friends would repeat that message in 
season and out of season to the people of Germany they might 
assist in hastening the advent of the world-peace which they 
profess to desire.—Yours, &c., 

CHARLES A. McCurpy. 
House of Commons. 30th July, 1918. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE RUSSIAN COURT. 


S1r,—As one of your permanent readers—permanent because 
T never agree with anything printed in THE NaTION and I find 
its perusal an excellent mental tonic—can you permit me a very 
little space to reply to a letter from Miss Madeleine Doty, deal- 
ing with the Bolshevik régime. With much of it I can agree. 
But the pen of the journalist is too strong for this American 
‘“newspaper woman ’’ and though knowing nothing about Russia 
—self-admitted by her use of an interpreter—she makes the 
statement that ‘she (a lady) spoke to me in German, the 
language of the Russian Court.’’ Might I ask since when? I 
make no claim to having been an intimate friend of the late 
Czar’s but I was on intimate terms with many of his entourage 
and I can characterize this statement as without foundation. 
Further, the tone of Miss Doty’s article may appeal to class 
prejudice, but writing as one with many American ties, with 
literally dozens of American relatives by marriage scattered 
over France at the present moment, her attitude of bias towards 
those who by chance were of the dourgoisie—so-called—is only 
likely to arouse feelings of regret amongst Americans of discern- 
ment that one with an able pen makes so poor a use of it.— 
Yours, &e., 

A. B. LETHBRIDGE. 
Stockwood House, Keynsham, Somerset. 


“THE COMING GENERAL ELECTION.” 


S1r,—Allow me to correct what I think must be an error 
of memory in ‘A Yorkshire Radical’s’’ postscript. He says: 
“Tt is noteworthy that ‘The Herald’ admits that even a 
Labor candidate of the calibre of Mr. Clynes could not win 
without Liberal aid.”’ 

No Labor paper could, deliberately, make such an asser- 
tion; and certainly “The Herald’? has not taken such a line. 
What “ The Herald” said, if I remember right, had reference 
solely to Mr. Clynes’s challenge at the recent Labor Party 
Conference. Mr. Clynes invited any one of the “ pacifist ”’ 
Labor members to resign his seat, and offered to resign his 
own seat simultaneously and to fight either of the constituencies 
so vacated, as a means of testing rank-and-file opinion about 
the war. ‘The Herald” pointed out that since such an 
election would be contested on the old register, with no pog- 
sibility of getting the soldiers’ opinion, and since also Mr. 
Clynes would have the assistance of both the Unionist and the 
Liberal Party organisations and of the whole daily press over 
and above the proportion of Labor support he would in any 
ease receive, the result of the election would prove nothing as 
to the precise point which it would be supposed to test. ‘“‘A 
Yorkshire Radical’’ will admit this is very different from the 
absurdity of suggesting that, at the General Election and on 
the new register, so strong and popular a candidate as Mr. 
Clynes would have to rely on the support of any party but his 
own. 

The whole question of the alignment of parties in prepara- 
tion for the coming election is one of difficulty and delicacy, 
and the simple suggestion of an “‘ understanding’’ between the 
Liberal and Labor organisations does not, I venture to suggest, 
meet the difficultv. We have had that ‘arrangement ’’ before, 
and the rank-and-file of Labor was profoundly dissatisfied with 
the parliamentary result, and showed its disappointment, before 
the war, in innumerable and unmistakable ways. Moreover, 
on what basis could this arrangement be made? Some—but 
only some—of the Labor candidates agree with some—but only 
some—of the Liberal candidates on the peace-and-war issue. 
That will not be the only issue. And even if it were, where do 
the “leaders’’ of Liberalism stand? The main cleavage of 





opinion in the country is between the Northcliffe-Lloyd George- 
Hughes programme of Conscription-plus-Protection, on the 
ene hand, and the Labor programme of a League of Nations, 
Free Trade, and Restoration of Civil Liberties, on the other. 
No honest Labor man would try to claim the latter programme 
as Labor’s exclusive preserve: it belongs as much, obviously 
and of course, to the advanced Liberal wing, to such men as 
Mr. Trevelyan and Mr. Ponsonby in the House, and to such 
papers as THE NATION and the “Daily News” (difficult as 
these might find 1t to coalesce with Labor in some other 
particulars). But what of the leaders of the Liberal Party? 
Mr. Lloyd George’s “ political strategy,’’ however crude in many 
ways, has been brilliant in this—that he, or those who think 
like him, succeeded in stampeding the Asquith Government into 
Conscriptionist and Protectionist courses. Mr. Asquith and 
his immediate colleagues would appear to be in favor of Con- 
scription and Protection, only rather less so than the Tories, 
and in favor of a League of Nations and Free Trade, only rather 
less so than Labor and THE Natron. Can they appeal to the 
country on that? Or will they simply disappear between the 
‘‘mighty opposites ’’? 

Those who are most appreciative of your outspoken article 
on ‘‘ The Election and Its Issue ” will be most anxious that you 
should supplement it with a statement of your opinion on these 
questions.—Yours, &c., 

GERALD GOULD. 

July 28th, 1918. 


“TURNING THEIR CAPTIVITY.” 
The following further donations have been received 
by the British Prisoners of War Book Scheme [Educational] in 
response to the recent appeal in THE NATION :— 
£3. d. 
Already received and acknowledged... aes « es 
Brigadier-General Gordon, It. Ex. Force 
Capt. W. E. Hitey, Eltham ne 
Mrs. Samuel, Montagu Square, S.W. os 
Miss Dorothy Moulton, Mecklenburgh Square 
Mallard, Thos. S., Esq., Handsworth ... a 
W. H. Close, Licut., B.E.F. iss “ 


mer £5 CoO 
COrronwcon 
oooooco 


£98 17 0 


Remittances should be made payable to the Chairman and 
Hon. Director, Sir Alfred T. Davies, K.B.E., C.B., and 
forwarded to him at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, S.W. 7, or c/o The Evitor OF THE NATION. 





Poetry. 


A CHORUS FROM THE AJAX OF SOPHOCLES. 
WHEN will this agony draw to a close? 

When will it cease, the last of our years of exile? 

Years that bring me labor accurst of hurtling spears, 
Woe that hath no respite or end, 

But widespread over the plains of Troy, 

Works sorrow and shame for Hellas’ sons. 


Would he had vanished away from the earth, 

Rapt to the skies, or sunk to devouring Hades, 

He who first revealed to the Greeks the use of arms 
Leagued in fierce confederate war! 

Ah toils eternally breeding toils! 

Yea, he was the fiend who wrought man’s ruin. 


The wretch accurst, what were his gifts? 

Neither the glad festival wreath, 

Nor the divine, mirth-giving wine-cup; 

No music of flutes, soothing and sweet : 

Slumber by night, blissful and calm, 

None he bequeathed us. 

And love’s joys; alas! love did he banish from me. 

Here couching alone, neglected, 

With hair by unceasing dews drenched evermore, we curse 
Thy shores, O cruel Dium! 


Erewhile against terror by night, 
Javelin or sword, firm was our trust: 
He was our shield, valiant Aias. 
But now a malign demon of fate 
Claims him. Alas! When, when again 
Shall joy befall me? 
Oh once more to stand, where on the wooded headland 
The ocean is breaking, under 
The shadow of Sunium’s height; thence could I greet from 
far 
The divine city of Athens, 
R. C. TREVELYAN, 
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The orld of Pooks. 


Tue “ Nation’’ Orrice, THurspay NicHr. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

‘The Collected Poems of Rupert Brooke: with a Memoir.” 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. 10s. 6d. net.) 

** Studies in Christianity.”” By A. Clutton-Brock. (Constable. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

“War and Revolution in Asiatic Russia.’”” By M. Philips 
Price. (Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 

“The Dartmoor Window Again.’”’ By Beatrice Chase. 
(Longmans. 6s. net.) 

“Five Tales.”” By John Galsworthy. (Heinemann. 6s. net.) 

* & * 


Tue Angels of Mons, the Russian Army seen in England, 


the return of Joan of Arc, the Hidden Hand, and other and, 


graver symptoms warn us that we may not be quite in that 
laughing morning mood which is best when examining evi- 
dence. Only last week, in the City of London itself, and 
before an audience of appreciative business men (who usually 
are so precise in the matter of cheques) a lady is reputed to 
have declared that £50,000 has been disbursed of late by the 
Hidden Hand, though the cheques could not be traced as they 
were made out to Household Requisites. But she knew the 
amount. 
* x * 


But we are moving fast now, and not long, with Mother 
Shipton and Mr. Hughes to urge things on, shall an 
indignant public have to wait for the truth. Only this 
week, in the suspicious absence of our house dog, a hidden 
hand thrust through the letter-box a document showing 
clearly enough this war was fully expected and outlined by 
Daniel. Why weren’t we told so before? Why was Lord 
Haldane reading Hegel when there was Daniel? What did 
we pay him for? And that very same night { stood with one 
who but a moment before had been asking me why bootlaces 
were tenpence a pair, and why, with stacks of jam in our 
grocer’s shop, we could not buy any because the Food Con- 
troller had omitted to put up the price? We stood at the 
gate because we had just heard a strange and loud buzzing. 
We gazed up into the velvet black night, which was like a 
skull-cap over our earth. The buzzing continued. It was up 
above somewhere. ‘“ Perhaps,’ she said, “ what we can hear 
is our Great Big Bee.” 

* % * 

Burt I still had this page to do, and had been attracted 
by a book translated from the French, “ General Foch at the 
Marne’”’ (Dent). If there is one war subject more than 
another which needs a thorough sorting of the mixed straws 
in the beard it is the first Battle of the Marne. Anyhow, it 
does in the case of my beard, and one of my straws is the 
Russian myth. Everybody in France knew someone who had 
seen those Russians. One huge camp was near Chartres. I 
was shown Cossack caps which had come from there. The 
Battle of the Marne was then engaged, and we had seen 
the historic sortie of cabs bearing Manoury’s men east; and 
ourselves were out near Meaux, witnessing a little of the 
affair. Like everybody else, I had to believe there was some- 
thing in that story of the Russians. Anyhow, I could not 
disprove it. With the German right wing so vulnerable, 
theoretically, what influence had that Russian myth on the 
minds of the German Generals? When we, who were getting 
circumstantial evidence everywhere in France of the presence 
of the Cossacks, could not upset the story, how could the 
Germans ignore those Russians as a possible factor in what 
was, undoubtedly, a situation fraught with gravity for their 
armies, in spite of many victories? For certainly they had 
been informed the Russians were there; and most certainly 
they could not be sure they were not. 

* x * 


Tue first Battle of the Marne is a mystery which will 
intrigue the minds of historians, will separate friends, cause 
angry debates, spawn learned treatises, fill the libraries, and 
keep not a few asylums going, for ages. The Shakespeare- 
Bacon controversy will be nothing to it. If you desire to see 
the possibilities of it, read Belloc’s excellent exposition of the 
great battle, and compare it with this most interesting 
account by Charles le Goffic, who was present, of the par- 





ticular doings of General Foch’s Ninth Army by Fére Cham- 
penoise and the marshes of St. Gond. I have but a bored 
attention for military history, and my interest in war itself 
is the same for muck, cretenism, or bad drains. I merely 
wonder why it is and wish it wasn’t. But the Marne keeps me 
wondering and baffled as would a ghost story in which I was 
to some extent concerned. I want to read whatever is said 
about it. We know what happened there as the result of 
nine days’ battle, and can guess the tremendous import of the 
deflection it gave to European history; perhaps the result 
of no other battle was ever of such deep consequence. All 
that is clear. 
* * = 

But why did fate tip the beam that way? In France, 
though some of us held to an utterly unreasonable faith that 
the enemy would never take Paris, in spite of what Kitchener 
and the French Government thought, yet, when challenged, 
we could not explain why, for we knew the facts were 
against us. To have heard the guns of the Marne was as 
though once one had listened to the gods contending for our 
destiny. We could not eat nor sleep ; there was nothing we 
could do but to get as close as possible for an inkling as 
to what was going to happen to us. 

* * 

Reapine this book of M. le Goffic’s as controversy, as 
romance, and as a challenge to personal memories, I have 
scored its pages for quotation; but you will have to go 
without. There is no room. There is too much that is 
excellent. Some writer of the future, centuries hence, will 
spell out le Goffic on the fighting about the Tower of the 
Marshes at Mondement. It was the key of the swamp of St. 
Gond, the French centre. The Tower was held by the French 
when, by every military theory, they ought to have given 
it up; but at last it was lost. Then the French got it again, 
out of pure cussedness, so far as the evidence shows ; because 
at the time they regained it Mondement had ceased to be 
anything but a key to a door which was broken down. Foch, 
according to the books, was beaten. But Foch, it appears, 
was fond of quoting this saying of Joseph de Maistre: “A 
battle lost is a battle which one had expected to lose.’”? So 
while his battalions were reduced to sparse companies 
without officers, and the Prussian Guard and the Saxons 
were driving him back everywhere, Foch, who had borrowed 
the 42nd Division from General Franchet d’Espérey, kept 
reporting to Headquarters, “The situation is excellent.’’ 
Yet the 42nd had not arrived, and he continued to retire. 

* * * 

Now, contradicting Belloc and the usual explanations, 
M. le Goffic declares that Foch was unaware of any gap in 
the German lines, into which he promptly flung the oppor- 
tune 42nd. With bleak audacity he thrust that borrowed 
division against the flank of the advancing Prussians, who 
were in superior force. The Prussians retired. But were 
they not already preparing to retire? And for what reason? 
When all seemed lost, Foch won in the centre. 

* * * 

Wuy? There, as on the extreme French left, where 
Manoury’s outflanking of von Kluck was itself being out- 
flanked, the fatigued and outnumbered French soldiers were 
expecting the worst. They were beaten, but they would not 
admit it. I doubt whether soldiers ever fought with greater 
intelligence and courage than the French at the Marne. For 
them it was the end. They were holding the pass. On large 
sectors they advanced, but on their left wing and their centre 
they were in a bad way. What really happened has not yet been 
made clear ; but owing to the sudden and unexpected general 
French resistance on the Marne, their insolent attack on 
von Kluck, the inexplicable and baffling audacity of Foch 
in the centre, who did everything no well-educated militarist 
would ever expect from another general, and a number of 
other factors—for more than a week the French fought like 
men possessed—something gave way in the mind of Fritz. 
He could not make it out. This was not in his plan. He 
could not find it in his books. He did not know what to do; 
except to retire to think it over in safety. The fury of the 
outraged human spirit bursting suddenly, persistently, and 
regardlessly against the calm and insolent front of material 
science assured of its power, interrupted and scared the slow 
processes of the German mind. We have seen an indignant 
rooster produce the same effect on a bull. 


H, 3... 
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Why I am a Pelmanist 


By ‘‘ Sapper” 


SomE months ago, more out of curiosity than anything 
else, I took up Pelmanism. I wished to find out whether 
there was indeed some new and wonderful system which 
could transform mediocrity into brilliance and failure 
into success. Plentiful advertisements assured me that if 
I would but follow the advice laid down by the teachers 
of the Pelman School there was nothing I might not hope 
for, from a substantial increase in the pay extracted 
from a stony-hearted Government to complete immunity 
from whizz-bangs. In view of the desirability of both 
these goals, I decided to join “the cult.” I regarded it 
as a cult; in spite of all assurances from Generals, 
Admirals, Pillars of the Church, and other big noises 
in the Pelman world, I was sure there was a catch some- 
where. So I borrowed the money for the course, and 
started looking for the catch. I am still looking. ‘ 

Now, I do not propose to go into the question of how 
Pelmanism obtains its results. To attempt to do so 
would necessitate going into what Pelmanism is. If 
anybody wants to find that out, let him follow my 
example—borrow the money, and see for himself. He 
will never regret it. 

But I do propose to say something of the state of 
mind induced by Pelmanism in a student who takes it 
up in earnest. For on that state of mind depends 
entirely his judgment of the system. On the personal 
result in his particular case the student will say: “ This 
thing is bad. I would prefer a bag of nuts”; or he will 
say: “This thing is good. Why, in Heaven’s name, 
didn’t I do it before?” Those are the two judgments 
to which any new thing must be prepared to submit 
itself ; and when it is as much advertised as Pelmanism 
the answer is of importance. 

Now, let there be no mistake about one thing: we 
are discussing the student who takes it up in earnest. 
The man who enrols as a Pelmanist, who reads the 
books, and does the exercises like a parrot, and then sits 
down and waits for the boodle to roll in, will do a 
powerful lot of sitting. There is no magic word in the 
system; no formula which, repeated twice in the bath 
and once after breakfast, will produce success. There is 
nothing mystic about it—nothing supernatural. 

Pelmanism is a system of education: nothing more, 
nothing less. Where it differs from other systems is that 
it educates. This is a very large claim, and one which 
great numbers of people will find incredible. 
point to all our methods of education, and say, frankly, 
that it is ridiculous. They will quote at length from 
the many books that have been written about education 
lately—especially the Public School system. “If such a 
thing,” they say, “ were true, our social system would 
be undermined.” Personally, I am not so sure it hasn’t 
a ee 

Let us consider, for a moment, this question of an 
education which educates compared to one which does 
not. So many people have written on the latter: so few 
on the former. It is so easy to criticise destructively... . 

It is an undoubted fact that an intimate knowledge 
of the French irregular verbs, and the insensate demands 
of the gardener for pens, ink, and paper will not 
materially help the student to travel through France. 

It is an undoubted fact that the sole test for which 
we are trained is an examination ; to that end, a boy is 
crammed and forced — and, having passed it, nothing 
more matters. He can forget everything, and he 
promptly does, naturally. 

It is a far, far better thing to throw explosive bombs 
at the science master than to dabble in abstruse chemical 
formule. The boy is not going to be a chemist—he 
wants to join the Army. He is being taught what he 
doesn’t want to learn. And so it is a failure. Thus the 
destructive critic fulminates ; and everybody agrees that 
it is very dreadful. But he suggests no alter- 
native ; and so everybody, after a brief mental upheaval, 


They will . 





relapses again into sleep. Only Pelmanism has remained 
awake, and has produced an answer—a constructive 
answer—moreover, a successful answer in the opinion of 
those who have tried. 

It is successful because its students learn what they 
want to learn, and are therefore keen. A simple funda- 
mental fact, wherein Pelmanism differs from all other 
systems of education: a simple fundamental fact which 
makes the difference between success and failure. 

And so we come to the consideration of what is this 
thing which Pelmanism teaches, and which its students 
wish to be taught. It is well-nigh impossible to sum up 
the course in a phrase: it is altogether too big a thing. 
And yet—perhaps it can be done—more or less. 
Pelmanism, as I see it, teaches Human Nature—your 
own and the other man’s. It deals not with Greek iambics 
or the differential calculus, though such is its nature 
that it will help the student to deal with these occult 
mysteries, be he so minded. It just deals with you and 
the other man, and life as one lives it. 

There is no catch in it. It is a system developed 
along perfectly common-sense lines, which leads to a 
definite goal. That goal is Efficiency. 

The system takes a man’s thought-box, and proceeds 
to tell the owner how he can improve it. It sends the 
student’s brain to a mental gymnasium. It gives him 
concise instructions as to what he is to do, and when he | 
carries out those instructions conscientiously he finds 
the system is right. He begins to realize that his mind 
is capable of being drilled and expanded exactly the same 
as his body. And, moreover, he finds that just as the 
fitter his body becomes, the more work it can do; so the 
fitter his mind is, the more it can accomplish. Things 
come easier to him; he has no difficulty in taking on 
more. His brain, in fact, is being drilled, and is 
developing accordingly. 

Thus baldly—Pelmanism. The mind and brain are subject 
to laws, just as is the body. The teachers of this system have 
taken those laws—up to now the property, so to speak, of a few 
abstruse thinkers and philosophers—and built round them a 
simple, infallible method of developing a human _being’s 
efficiency. That is all. As I say, there is no catch. The work 
which they ask the student to do, and which the student must do 
if he wishes to benefit by the course, is not long and arduous. 
It does not entail going back to school aad poring over books. 


It can be done on one’s way to work, when one is out for a walk, 
or wondering where the last one went to. 

Moreover, there is another point’ which is worthy of note. 
The exercises—though only a means to an end—are in them- 
selves interesting. There is no question of French irregular 
verbs, or abstruse chemical formulee—to be forgotten as soon as 
learned. There is nothing irksome or tedious in the course; 
nothing that the stiident, foesi’s see the object of even in the 
early stages of his struggles. It is, in fact, a common-sense 
system, developed along common-sense lines, with its goal— 
Efficiency. 

The resulis speak for themselves. From a financial point 
of view, I, personally, am not qualified to speak; except to state 
the axiomatic truth that a man or woman whose brain is efficient 
must be worth more in the world market than one whose brain 
is untrained. And Pelmanism trains the untrained mind; that 
is its raison d’étre. But from an intellectual point of view the 
thing can be put in a nutshell. It is not good to go through 
life blind; and yet thousands do so. Their brains are blind; 
they see, and do not appreciate; they hear, and do not under- 
stand. Pelmanism brings that appreciation and that under- 
standing. Therefore, it would seem worth while to Pelmanise, 
for it is certainly worth while to understand. 

* * * 


_ A full description of the Pelman Course is given 
in ‘‘ Mind and Memory,’ a free copy of which, together 
with “Truth’s’’ special supplement on ‘‘ Pelmanism,’’ 
and form of enrolment for the complete course for one- 
third less than the usual fees, will be sent post free to all 
readers of THe Nation on application to the Pelman 
Institute, 97, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C. 1. 

Overseas addresses : 46-48, Market Street, Melbourne ; 
15, Toronto Street, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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Redietos. 
““Q” AS A PROFESSOR. 


“Studies in Literature.” By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 


“ By ‘ poetry,’ in these pages, I mean what has been written 
by Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and some others.” So says 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in his preface. A few years ago 
the announcement might have seemed superfluous. We have 
had assaults on the ancient tastes in the interval, however, 
and altars have been built to many contemporary authors to 
the neglect of the great dead. Contemporary literature has 
never before been taken so seriously. We write books 
explaining our modern authors while they are hardly out 
of the egg. There is a great deal to be said for this rage for 
discovering living genius. Literature has, as a rule, suffered 
more from the idolatry of the past than of the present. At 
the same time, if it were necessary for critics to ignore one 
or the other completely, one would do well to let the present 
go. It may not be all-important to write in the great 
tradition of literature, but it is all-important to read it. The 
poet of genius may by a rare chance ignore Homer and 
Shakespeare: the critic may not. Criticism is of the same 
family as scholarship. Its priestly task is to keep the 
flame alight in the ancient shrines. It is also in a measure 
the annunciation of new deities and the preparation of their 
niches in the temple. But above all, the critic must be pious. 
Even the genealogical tables of literature are to him holy 
writ. 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has the piety necessary to 
a good critic. He is reverent of the tradition. At the 
same time, he has not fallen a victim, as have so many 
pious professors, to an ossifying orthodoxy. He is no 
literalist or pedant. He is original, and in things 
inessential takes liberties like a heretic. He seldom pours 
a fresh stream of facts on a subject, but he continually 
pours a fresh stream of fancies. His most tempting fancy 
is his suggestion that the great English ballads all bear 
the stamp of the genius of a single author or his disciples. 
He supports his belief by pointing out that “all the places 
most celebrated in ballad poetry”’ lie somewhere near the 
Scottish border, and he is of opinion that the man of 
genius who gave the ballad its impress lived “there or 
thereabouts.’”’ One would hasten to acquiesce, if no other 
country but England (or Scotland) had ever produced a 
ballad literature. But, after all, Denmark, Germany, 
France, and various other countries, also possess an 
abundance of ballads made on the same pattern as the 
British. Apart from this, had the ballads been the work of 
one man, they would scarcely have been, in Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch’s phrase, so “ curiously impersonal in utter- 
ance.’’ Sir Arthur makes fun of those who believe that 
ballads are in some mysterious way the work of the com- 
munity. “If you think a ballad can be composed by public 
meeting,’ he says gaily, “just call a public meeting and 
try!’? While we enjoy the jest, we must remind the author 
that no one, not even a German, has ever claimed that 
either a literature or a language could be composed by a 
public meeting. None the less, the genius that produced 
the English language was a communal genius. It is not 
beyond the bounds of belief that there is a communal 
genius which, making use of one individual after another, 
has also given us the ballad and the folk-tale in the shapes 
in which we now possess them. Sir Arthur is a professed 
despiser of literary “ handbooks.” Had he been industrious 
enough to consult the handbooks in regard to the ballads, 
he would have been more cautious in some of his assertions. 
He would not, for instance, have told us for a fact that the 
Mary Hamilton in the ballad of the “ Four Maries” was 
a Russo-Scottish lady at the Court of Peter the Great, and, 
therefore, an eighteenth century addition to a much older 
ballad. For this is by no means an accepted fact. Andrew 
Tang, who was a scholar in these matters, would have 
none of it. 

We value “Studies in Literature,’ however, not for the 
precise kind of scholarship, but because of the author’s 
splendid intimacy with great literature, and for his capacity 
to bring us within the radiant circle in his discourses. He is 











inspiring, exciting, amusing, and he has always a theory. 
His enthusiasm is almost boyish. Writing of “The Ancient 
Mariner,” he exclaims: “Not in the whole range of English 
poetry—not in Shakespeare himself—has the lyrical genius 
of our language spoken to such a note. If, in criticism, 
such an epithet be pardonable, we would call that voice sera- 
phic.” Too much of this soaring praise would be wearisome, 
but the author does not give us too much. He lets us have just 
enough to share his thrills, and he seldom remains in the air 
for long, except on the wings of a good quotation. He comes 
back to earth again in the study of Coleridge to discuss the 
question why the poet did not in his reasonably long life 
write any other masterpieces comparable to “The Ancient 
Mariner ’’ save two fragments. His theory is that a poem of 
genius so intense may well exhaust a man. “Let us 
inquire,’ he writes, “if in a man who performed that 
miracle, his failure to. perform others may not be 
more charitably set down to a divine exhaustion than 
charged upon his frailties.” The theory of the ex- 
haustibility of genius gives us pause, and has 
obviously a good deal to be said for it. Dickens 
could not have written another “ Pickwick ’’ or another 
“David Copperfield’’ in the last part of his life. Even 
Browning the inexhaustible could not have produced a 
second “Men and Women’”’ or anything on the same level 
in his old age. At the same time, many great artists, from 
Beethoven to Henry James, have been able to discover a 
new field of inspiration or a new style after the soil of their 
first genius seemed incapable of producing more. Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, to name a living man, remains a writer 
of genius in his seventies. Shakespeare was not utterly 
exhausted after he had written “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’’ which, with all respect to Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, sweeps us to a far greater height among the stars 
than even “The Ancient Mariner.” Surely, Coleridge 
differed from other great poets not in being the prey of a 
more exhausting kind of genius but in being the sufferer 
from a feebler will. We dislike as much as Sir Arthur 
himself the idea of sitting down to read a moral lecture to 
so great a benefactor as Coleridge, because he was an un- 
satisfactory husband and fell among opium-eaters. But, 
belonging as we do to the inquisitive race of two-legged 
animals, we feel bound to seek for some explanation of the 
fact that the poetic genius of Coleridge was intermittent 
to an extent to which the genius neither of Wordsworth 
nor of Shelley was. And there is no explanation that we 
know of save that compared to either of them he was morally 
a drifter. Art is an expression of character no less than of 
vision, and Coleridge had not the strength of character 
necessary to finish “Christabel.”” Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
asks: “‘ Who, studying ‘ Christabel,’ can, after the first two 
or three pages have been turned, believe that the poem 
could by any possibility have been finished?’’ Does 
Coleridge stand in need of so desperate a defence as this? 
He himself has, after all, painted his own portrait for us, 
and it is the portrait of a sloth. “ My face,” he declared, 
“unless when animated by immediate eloquence, expresses 
great sloth, and great—indeed, almost idiotic—good nature. 
: I compose very little, and I absolutely hate 
composition, and such is my dislike that even a sense of 
duty is sometimes too weak to overpower it.’ Why drag in 
a “ divine exhaustion ’’ to explain an exhaustion sufficiently 
human to have befallen the least of us? 

One of the most persuasive chapters in “Studies in 
Literature ’’ is that in which the author “ appreciates” the 
so-called metaphysical poets of the seventeenth century— 
Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, and Crashaw. We are glad to 
find a critic speaking up on behalf of the music of Donne’s 
verse. The difficulty with Donne is that his thoughts too 
often trip up his music, not that he had not a fine ear for 
music. The man who could begin a poem with the lines :— 

“3 | to talk with some old lover’s ghost 
Who died before the god of Love was born,” 
had not much to learn of the secrets of music in verse. And 
how triumphant is the music throughout the great “ Anni- 
versary ’’ poem, beginning :— 


* All kings and all their favorites!” 


Sir Arthur is of the opinion that Donne is a greater writer 
in his sermons than in his poems. We are reluctant to 
accept any estimate which would disparage the poetry of one 
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The Advertisements of Pope “ Bradley are occasionally modest. 








THE FOOLS’ PARADISE. 


By 
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‘And others came.’’—Shelley’s ‘‘ Andonats.’ 
Love stands indignant. 
No arrow will he waste on the eager impolent. 
The Gods at last take a hand in the game. 
Cupid, heart-stricken, despising his targets, at 
the command of Venus sheaths his darts and breaks 
his bow. 
Sad-eyed, Venus gazes at the wounded god; 
the memory of bleeding Youth rises before her and 
intensifies her disgust. 


EING neither young nor old, and 
neither saint nor satyr, I incline to the 
view that I must be amongst the sane. 

If war has achieved one thing, it has made 
the articulate few—and the inarticulate many 
—realise Life, Death and Love. 


_ We live in a world in which the old men 
in every country presume te govern our wills, 
our lives, our longings and our belongings. 


Their record is before us; youth they have 
duped, misled, insulted, preyed upon, 
cheated, used and Jied to. 


The old men have made no sacrifice, paid 
no price, except at the cost to their feelings, 
as they grudgingly disgorge their excess pro- 
fits. Their quaint boast, which has become 
a cliché—is that they have ‘“ given their 
sons’’: lives which were not theirs to give. 
They have given much—too much, that was 
not theirs to give—and expect to receive too 
much in return for their carefully calculated 
munificence. 


There is a world shortage of the sweet and 
pleasant things of Life, thanks to the elderly 
profiteers. 


But Youth, in its last refuge, hugs one con- 
solation to its breast: the elderly profiteer 
meets his match, and something more than 
his match in the Lists of Love. 


For the Lists of Love are the Lists of Youth. 


Age may desire, but Youth inevitably pos- 
sesses. Love is not for the old, the sterile, 
the impotent. 


And if, in their decayed imaginations, 
senile satyrs misread the enigmatic smiles of 
the nymphs, seek to profit by the absence of 
the Well-Beloved Youth; if they are so fond 
in their conceit as to misunderstand, to 
believe that the allurements are for them, let 
them know that they, in their turn, are being 
duped, misled, trapped, tricked, preyed upon, 
played upon, lied to, cheated, used—and 
loathed. 


For, come what may, the weapons in Woman’s armoury must not be allowed to rust; they must be kept sharp as her wits, and 


in the absence of lordlier game she practises scornfully on vermin. 


Penelope wearily trifled with the suitors until the return of Ulysses. Not the glory of gems or, gold could move her, nor had 


the sea a pearl so rich as Ulysses 


‘* Oh, should Ulysses come again, how long, 
How long should strangers glut themselves at ease? 
Why, he would send a cry along the halls 
That with the roaring all the walls would rock, 
And the roof bleed, anticipating blood, 
With a hurrying of many ghosts to hell 


When he leapt amid them, when he flashed, when he cried, ; 
When he flew upon them, when he struck, when he stamped them dead !” 


The Saturnalia of the old men is nearing its end. It is well that they should see and know themselves ; that the poison of their 


knowledge should consume them. 


* * * * * 
Turning to a more pleasant subject, the following prices for clothes are not really philanthropic. They are modest and 
virtuous, because the House is building for the future, and not for the profiteering present. Lounge Suits from £7 7s. od., 


Dinner Suits from £10 10s. od., Service Jackets from £5 15s..6d., Riding Breeches from £4 4s. od 


14, Old Bond Street, W. 
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who knew and expressed more of the struggle between sacred 
and profane love, perhaps, than any other poet between 
Shakespeare and Browning. Donne, as we have discovered 
in the last generation, has expressed in his verse one of the 
most passionate natures in English literature. He may 
not be company for every home, but one can no more ignore 
him than one can ignore Oliver Cromwell. “A great man: 
a very penitent man!”’ exclaims Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
Who but a Nietzschean can resist such a combination? By 
the way, in his chapter on the metaphysical poets we see that 
the author quotes Browning’s “ Johannes Agricola” as a 
serious expression of the faith of one who cries “ Abba, 
Father.’”’ We have always read this poem ironically, as the 
most savage exposure of quasi-Calvinistic egoism written 
since “‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer.”” It was, as a matter of fact, 
one of those poems which Browning himself originally 
grouped together under the heading “ Madhouse Cell.” 

It would be easy, however, by entering into controversy 
with the author on various incidental points, to leave the 
impression that his book is a book of dubious judgments 
and dubious assertions. It would be easy, if one were a 
censor of style as Sir Arthur is, to laugh at him for com- 
posing a sentence such as that in which it is said that 
Herbert’s life was “so holy, so fragrant of the Wiltshire 
water meadows . . that it seemed made to tick on and on 
like a well-oiled clock!’’ Hence it is necessary to repeat 
with emphasis that one does not read these studies 
censoriously or controversially, but with delight. Sir 
Arthur has not made a life-work of literary criticism. He 
does not labor to produce a complete portrait in a little 
space as Sainte-Beuve did. His lectures—most of the 
book, we believe, was read in the form of lectures to Cam- 
bridge undergraduates—might be compared to the happy 
improvisations of a well-read man, a man who carries a 
library in his head, but carries it lightly. There has been 
no professor like “Q.” in England for a long time. 
Cambridge is fortunate in the possession of so genial a 
teacher of good reading, good writing, and, we may add, 
good living. 





DR. JEX-BLAKE. 


“The Life of Sophia Jex- Blake.” 


By MARGARET Topp, 
M.D. (Macmillan, 18s.) 


Dr. Jex-BLakeE must have been a most lovable person, and 
yet in this biography one feels that she never gives one time 


to love her. One wishes she would stop chasing that Univer- 
sity Senatus up a tree and would sit down for a minute, so 
that one could talk to her and get to know her. But that, of 
course, was just what the world would never let her do. She 
was Luther to Mrs. Garrett Anderson’s Erasmus in the 
matter of the medical education of women, and, although it is 
only a fabrication of the vulgarer Lutherans that Erasmus 
had anything like an easy time, Luther certainly gets himself 
(or herself) more generally and fiercely hated. It was the 
opinion of Mrs. Garrett Anderson that women should not try 
to force themselves into the British Universities until public 
opinion had become used to the idea of women doctors, but 
should go abroad to graduate at foreign Universities, and 
then practise in England as unregistered physicians and 
surgeon. ‘There was a good deal to be said for this course 
of action, for it enabled the ambitious individual to set out 
on her career without wasting time and energy on friction 
with the academic authorities and without prejudicing public 
opinion against women doctors by arousing active enmity 
among the personnel of the Universities. But, like most 
ladylike courses of actions, it was ineffective. It had the 
immense disadvantage of barring the profession, except to 
women who had both sufficient means to live abroad, and 
the even rarer gift, which might very well not co-exist with 
scientific ability, of the perfect command of a foreign 
language; and it would have gravely handicapped women 
doctors had they been obliged to study in a country where the 
social and hygienic conditions differed from those of the 
country where they afterwards practised. It was thus 
absolutely necessary that Dr. Jex-Blake should have made it 
her difficult and necessarily unpopular business to force the 
British Universities to provide adequate schools for women 
medical students and grant them degrees. 

It would be idle to pretend that the story of her struggle 





in Edinburgh makes pleasant reading. There is, of course, 
occasion for gladness in the loyalty and chivalry of Pro- 
fessors Masson and Calderwood, Sir Patrick Heron Watson, 
and the others that helped Dr. Jex-Blake. And when Dr. 
Todd tells how Sir William Turner let his medical students 
leave his class twenty minutes earlier than usual so that 
they could mob the women as they entered their Anatomy 
class at Surgeons’ Hall, those of us must smile who have 
seen at how many graduation ceremonies the late Sir 
William, by that time Principal of Edinburgh University, 
“cap” the women graduates; and afterwards, vast and 
sullen like a disapproving pachyderm, perform the obligatory 
courtesy of shaking hands with them and wishing them a 
prosperous future. But it is an occasion for tears to consider 
the way that the men who themselves had suffered most 
hardly from reaction became reactionaries in their turn when 
Dr. Jex-Blake raised her point. We already knew that Sir 
James Simpson, who had been persecuted by the entire 
medical profession for his impious introduction of the use of 
anesthetics, fell in his turn on Lister when he began to 
demonstrate the use of antiseptic surgery ; and in the present 
volume we get a disturbing view of Lister “ waving his hat 
and hurrahing” when the women medical students were 
excluded from the wards of Edinburgh Infirmary. There, one 
notes thankfully, the chain of reaction seems to have broken, 
for triumph did not deprive Dr. Jex-Blake of her reforming 
spirit. But it is distressing to see how heavily the poor lady 
did have to pay for her victory. The world is accustomed to 
excuse itself for its sloth by pretending that reformers are 
invariably ennobled by their struggles with reaction. There 
could be no more convincing proof of the imbecility of this 
contention than the damage suffered by Sophia Jex-Blake 
as a woman and a doctor during her struggles with the Uni- 
versities. Throughout her entire career as a student and 
most of her subsequent professional life, she was involved in 
constant wrangling interviews, constant correspondence with 
the Press, constant consultations with solicitors and counsel. 
The results were a fatigue that on one occasion led to her 
failing to pass an examination, and thereby covering herself 
and her cause with ridicule; an exasperation which led to 
her earning such a deserved reputation for indiscretion that 
it was imposible to entrust her with the secretaryship of the 
London School of Medicine, which she herself had founded ; 
a preoccupation with other things than the art of medicine 
which made it impossible that she should do herself credit 
when she was at last appointed to a lectureship. It is a 
matter for infinite pity ; but perhaps one should count those 
supremely fortunate whose very defects are honorable since 
they are wounds gained in battle. 

The personal side of the book is attractive, though there 
is something intolerably painful in the pages which deal 
with the broken friendship with Octavia Hill, and relate 
how that amiable philanthropist not only dissembled her 
love for Miss Jex-Blake, but kicked her downstairs. And it 
would be worth while reading the book just to male the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Jex-Blake, that delightful early Vic- 
torian who wrote: on the eve of her daughter’s departure to 
Boston: “I have such a prejudice against Americans that I 
hardly ever will read a book describing American manuers. 
I hate descriptions of low life.” 





A CALL ON THE MUSE. 


“Resentment.” 
3s. 6d. net.) 

“Coal and Candlelight, and Other Verses.” By HELEN 
Parry EDEN. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“The Best of Both Worlds.” Poems of Spirit and Sense. 
By Henry VAUGHAN and ANDREW MARVELL. Chosen and 
Edited by Francis MEYNELL. (‘‘The Herald.” 3s. net.) 

‘“*__ Bsques.” By E. F. A. GkAcn and D. E. A. WALLACE. 
(Blackwell. 2s. net.) 


Poems by ALEC WAuGH. (Grant Richards. 


Everysopy who reads poetry is agreed that the verse of our 
young men is of such a quality that it might be worth 
while to preserve a few of them from sacrifice, for the years 
to come—the human beings as well as their production. 
Not that a mere sentiment can weigh down the gigantic 
scales of destruction: still, perhaps, it is there. On the 
other hand, there are so few precious things left in the world 
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that we are apt to put a premium upon them. It has already 
become a habit, that is to say, for a book of verse to be 
the kind of Little-go of letters—a first certificate of distinc- 
tion. Instead of saying “ What is So-and-so worth as a 
writer?’’ the query runs: ‘‘ Has So-and-so published a book 
of verse?’’ Mr. Waugh compels us to this discre- 
tion. For because he has sprung into a just and ringing 
fame for a very remarkable novel, a novel which might 
in the future have even the astonishing result of modifying 
our institutions, it does not follow that he is a poet. Since 
it is the business of a critic to say what he thinks, we have 
no alternative but to remark that Mr. Waugh’s first book 
of poems possesses no poetic faculty at all. We say it 
in the teeth of sentiments expressed therein which are full 
of feeling, thought, and perception. Had he simply written 
out the lines again as they stood in plain prose, what a 
relief, what a clearance from the artificial impositions to 
which the choice of a false medium compels him! As it is, the 
arrangement of his material into rhyme and metre is purely 
arbitrary ; as arbitrary as if Mr. Hardy, say, had decided 
to rewrite the “ Mayor of Casterbridge’’ in hexameters. 
Here are a couple ef average extracts :— 
‘* Between the dawn and close of a man’s lifo 
Little enough remarkable ; 
An hour or two of happiness; much strife ; 
Long and waged contention, ignorance of its cause: 
A half-glimpse of the beautiful 
Caught ere man’s soul grows fettered by man’s laws, 
And bound by tyrannies: 
The contrast between what seems and is.” 
And :— 
‘*In and out everywhere 
Distorted in a twisted glass, 
Fragmentary visions pass! 
We try to fit them one with another, 
Like a child putting a puzzle together, 
When half the pieces are not there.” 
Plainly, it is not a question of vision or penetration, or 
reality, or truth, but of a confusion between two substances. 
There is a profound difference between prose and poetic 
form, and nothing can illustrate it more aptly than to take 
a good piece of prose and see what becomes of it if it be 
carved into versification or metrical outline. 

Mrs. Eden’s volume (her second) is curiously different. 
It displays a neat and elegant faculty for elaborating com- 
monplace themes into an intricate rhymed pattern. Indeed, 
her modesty gets in the way of an unusually finished and 
charming poetic competence. We feel that she is fully 
“prepared for longer flight.’”’ For her feeling is by no 
means so domesticated. One can distinguish three strands 
to her fabric. First, light and delicate experiments in 
conscious extravagance. Secondly, an occasionally tire- 
some display of exercise in ingenuity of decoration—where 
the author rather exploits than employs her instrument, 
and in which occur, as one might expect, the’greater number 
of missfires. Thirdly, where the verse, no longer capriciously, 
shyly, or indirectly charged with the powder of emotion, 
hits the white with a precision and force to which her zest 
for complex and allusive phrasing admirably contributes. 
The following is from “ A Chairman of Tribunal ”’ :— 

‘*Heé sits—this President of destinies— 
Fingers his papers, strokes his creasy chin, 
Bellows beneath his borrowed baldaquin. 
Cocytus still sobs past him, on its brink 
He lays nice odds which souls emerge or sink, 
Paddles his bovine hoofs in the split bliss 
Of love, and in its tearfullest abyss 
Angles for little jests. He knows no ruth 
Though even Pilate was concerned for Truth, 
And Caiaphas for Forms—his scarlet thumb 
Was born reversed.”’ 

Mr. Francis Meynell’s little edition of Vaughan and 
Marvell is a flower of printing, type (the Aldine italic), and 
spacing, not to speak of its choiceness in literary tact and 
arrangement. Again, it was the happiest notion to group 
Vaughan and Marvell together under so apt and judicious 
a quotation from Francis Thompson :— 

**Lo, God’s two worlds immense 
Of spirit and of sense, 
Wed 

. In this narrow bed.”’ 
Personally, we should have liked to have seen Vaughan’s 
“The Bird,’ “ Quickness,’’ and “The Book’ with the 
others, and the omission of Marvell’s exquisite “On a 
Drop of Dew” (curiously Vaughan-like in its mystical 











depth and radiance) is less perhaps a question of individual 

taste. And the book is a delight and a crushing retort 
upon the assumption that beautiful printing and produc- 
tion are the expensive perquisites of rich men. What a 
revolutionary promise for the future is contained in this 
slender little book, and how much credit is due to the 
far seeing craftsman and man of letters who made the 
selection, chose the type, and issued the book! 

“ Esques,’’ printed in folio and arranged under the head- 
ings of Arabesques, Burlesque, Fresques (sic), Grotesques, 
Humoresques, and Picturesque, is vastly imposing. Never- 
theless, overawed as we are, our sense of equanimity is 
restored by the contents. Vair, censors, “ granite hands,”’ 
‘“leprous plane-trees,’’ nenuphars, sardonyx, the moon, 
‘“‘a white-limbed courtesan,” etc.—languor replaces equani- 
mity. We heard it all such “a long, long time ago”’ and, 
to tell the truth, our interest in the exotic naughtiness of 
Queen Herodias and the planetary system is apt to flag. 
Before, however, yielding to positive fatigue, we may point 
out that the first Arabesque is no more than a rhymed 
version of a hackneyed passage in “ Aucassin and Nicolette ”’ 
—where it is done very much better. 


Che Beek in the Citp. 

FOR some reason or other which the present writer cannet 
fathom, the Stock Markets have been in an extraordinary state 
of animation. Consols have risen to 563 and the Four Per 
Cent. tax-free War Loan to 103. The Prior and Debenture 
stocks of English railroads have been in great demand, and 
it is said that the war profiteers are investing large sums. 
I am told that manufacturers in the North are anticipating an 
early peace, and this appears to be the opinion of a good many 
people in the City. One of my informants said that the 
Germans are clever enough to realize that their military 
efforts in the West have been brought to a standstill, and that 
they might as well concede the fundamentals of the peace 
required by the Allies. But even if this optimism is correct, it 
does not at all follow that a permanent rise of prices ought 
to be anticipated as a result of peace. One has to remember 
the inflation in this and all other belligerent countries. There 
is the currency inflation and the banking inflation and the 
debt inflation, and there has never been anything like it 
before in the history of the world. Money has been fairly 
easy, the rates varying from 2} to 34 per cent. The discount 
rate has been rather easier, at 3 7-16 to 3} per cent. ‘Thursday’s 
Bank return showed a serious reduction in Reserve of over 
a million. 





GUINNESS’S PROFITS. 

The report of Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. for the year 
ended June 30th last records a decline of £815,000 in brewing 
profits, but as this was accompanied bv a fall of £931,000 in 
expenses there was an increase of £116,000 in net profits. No 
explanation is given in the report with regard to the decline 
in gross profits, but the fall in expenses occurs entirely under 
the head of Excise and License Duties, which amounted to 
£1,995,500 as compared with £2,929,000. The following sum- 
mary shows results since 1913-14:— 

£ £ 





£ £ £ 
1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 
Gross Profit 2,753,000 ... 4,181,700 ... 5,472,900 ... 4,920,300 ... 4,105,400 
Expenses 1,514,700 . 2,721,200 ... 3,962,100 ... 3,014,200 ... 2,083,300 
Net Profit 1,238,300 ... 1,460,500 ... 1,510,800 ... 1,906,100 ... 2,022,100 
Reserve Acc. 235,000 ... 585,000 ... 531,000 ... 235,000 ... 235,000 
Ord. Div. 700,000 ... 700,000 ... 800,000 ... 800,000 ... 800,000 
(14%) (14%) (16%) (16%) (16%) 


Income tax required £300,600 and excess profits duty, £627,500. 
The reserve account is credited with £200,000 and £35,000 goes 
to depreciation account. The distributions to shareholders are 
unchanged, that on the Ordinary shares being made up of a 
dividend of 12 per cent. and a bonus of 4 per cent. The 
Ordinary shareholders, however. are also to receive another 
substantial bonus, it being proposed ‘‘in view of the amounts 
heretofore placed to reserve, not required for the purposes of 
the company in the immediate future,” to distribute £20 Five 
per cent. War Stock for each £100 Ordinary Stock held, free of 
income tax. 
CHARTERED COMPANY. 

The latest report of the British South Africa Company 
gives accounts which are somewhat out of date, the balance 
sheet being made up to March 3lst, 1917. They show a surplus 
on administrative account for Southern Rhodesia ef £958, as 
compared with a deficit for the previous year of £12,062. For 
Northern Rhodesia the deficit was £40,339, as against £39,167. 
The excess of revenue over expenditure shown in the com- 
mercial accounts was £174,731, as compared with £123,366 for 
the previous year, the total commercial revenue amounting to 
£437,495. It is estimated that during the current financial 
year there will be a reduction in cash resources of about 
£140,000, capital expenditure on estates and ranches being 
responsible for £107,000 of the reduction. Chartered Mails rose 
a little after the Privy Council’s decision. 

LUOELLUM. 
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MARCONI WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CO. LTD. 


Tae Twenty-First Orpinary GerneRat Meetine of this 
company was held on July 31st at Cannon-street Hotel, 
E.C. Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, deputy-chairman and managing 
director, presided, and before moving the adoption of the 
report, referred to his recent action against Sir C. Hobhouse, 
M.P., and stated that he had made application for a new 
trial. “I need not tell you,”’ he said, “ that the possibility 
of losing this action had never entered my mind, and I will 
not attempt now to minimise the gravity of the verdict. I 
have served notice of application for a new trial, which I 
have every hope of obtaining. You will understand that in 
these circumstances it is not right that I should now further 
express myself on the subject of the trial and the verdict. 

“ Meantime I must face a very painful ordeal, but 
truth has a habit of prevailing in the end, and I feel certain 
it will prevail. For the present, however, I must recognise 
the position as it now is, and do what I think right and 
honourable in the circumstances. I am bound by an agree- 
ment to the company to act as its managing director until 
the end of December, 1925, and the company also, by that 
agreement, is bound to me. I do not think it would be fair 
or proper on my part to take advantage of that period, and 
I, therefore, before proceeding with the ordinary business of 
the meeting, unreservedly tender to you my resignation and 
offer to terminate my agreement forthwith.” 

Captain Sankey, one of the directors, moved a resolu- 
tion that the resignation of Mr. Isaacs be not accepted, and 
that the shareholders, having complete confidence in Mr. 
Tsaacs’s honour and integrity, request him to withdraw it. 

Mr. West, a shareholder, seconded the resolution, which 
was carsied with one dissentient. 

The Chairman subsequently said: “I have just had a 
telegram put into my hands from Senatore Marconi, which 


I would like to read to you. ‘I most deeply regret and ° 


deplore verdict. You have my most sincere sympathy, and 


I can assure you of my firm belief in your honour and | 


integrity.’” And later, the Secretary, Mr. H. W. Allen, 
read the following telegram received from Senatore Marconi: 
“Most deeply regret verdict in Isaacs’s case. Please 
express my sympathy to Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, and inform him 
and general meeting that I heartily associate myself with the 
resolution of the board, and that he has now during the 
eight years of his association with me had my entire belief 
in his honesty and integrity. His evidence, as reported in 
the newspapers which have reached me, ‘is identical with his 
account of facts as related to me before any case was con- 
templated. Sincerely hope re-trial may be granted.”’ 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts the 
Chairman said there was nothing which called for any com- 
ment except that the balance, being profit for the year, 
showed a substantial increase over last year, and no doubt 
would be regarded as highly satisfactory. If the resolutions 
which would be put later with regard to the payment of 
dividends and reserve account were adopted, they would 
carry forward to next account approximately the same figure 
as was brought forward from the preceding year. 

With regard to the result of the Post Office action they 
were anxious to the end to avoid the Petition of Right going 
to the Court, and so offered to go to arbitration, provided 
that the letter of January 21, 1915, offering the reinstate- 
ment of the contract was withdrawn. The Government, 
however, could not see its way to withdraw that letter, and 
consequently the Petiticn of Right came into court. After 
counsel, on behalf of the company, had opened the com- 
pany’s case for two days, the Attorney-General announced 
that the Government did not propose to proceed with the 
defence, and agreed to the withdrawal of the letter of 21st 
January, 1915. 

Judgment was given for the company, and the matter had 
been referred to a Referee to assess the damages. A learned 
judge had been appointed for that purpose, but he was sorry 
to say that his time had been so fully occupied that he would 
not be able to sit until October. There was, however, at last, 
a fair prospect of the matter being disposed of before the 
end of the present year. It always had been and was even 
now the desire and wish of the directors to arrive at a 
reasonable and friendly settlement of this matter, by which 
the nation could benefit by the stations sooner than pay a 








large sum of money in damages with nothing to show for it. © 


Even at this eleventh hour, any reasonable and fair offer 
would be most willingly accepted by the company. 

The position with regard to the other sums due from the 
Government remained just as it was when they met last 
year. No remuneration or compensation had been received 
in respect of the invaluable service which the company had 
rendered. There had been some negotiations, but so far no 
offer even approaching the sum which the company could 
reasonably accept had been forthcoming, and one almost 
despaired of being able to obtain a settlement by negotiation 
and agreement. It seemed to the directors extraordinary 
that whereas millions and millions of public money had been 
spent for fairremuneration,for such valuable servicesas their 
company had rendered not one penny piece was forthcoming. 

Their inventions and patents continued to be used on an 
immense and ever-increasing scale by the Admiralty, the 
War Office, and the Royal Air Force. Their incalculable 
help to the Allied cause was unquestionable, but not one 
farthing in respect of them had the company received. It 
was true, no doubt, that each of the Government depart- 
ments had its hands as full as they could be with matters of 
far greater consequence, and therefore it had not been pos- 
sible for them to devote time to the adjustment of accounts 
with the company. He would be the last to complain of 
this, but inasmuch as the sums due—even wese they calcu- 
lated at prices substantially less than those agreed upon and 
actually paid to them in cases where the company had 
manufactured and supplied—would represent very many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. He thought that in 
common fairness the Government could and should have 
made to the company a substantial payment on account in 
respect of each of the three departments concerned, leaving 
final figures for adjustment to the end of the war. Without 
knowing what their financial strength was they could not 
give full scope to their future programme. This disadvan- 
tage alone was of considerable consequence, for it prevented 
them shaping a course abroad which they otherwise might do. 

Although wireless was to-day, and would be perhaps more 
so in the future, a subject of extreme importance, there was, 
unfortunately, no Government policy, no central authority, 
no co-ordination between Government departments; nobody 
in a position to speak or act on behalf of the Government. 
What concerned the Foreign Office had no interest for the 
War Office; what was imperative to the Admiralty was quite 
ignored by the Colonial Office. There was, in a word, a total 
absence of co-ordination, and no authority to whom one 
could apply for any guidance whatever. 

On the other hand, their interests abroad on the whole 
continued to develop in a satisfactory manner. In the 
United States of America a new company had been formed, 
with the approval of the United States Government, by the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company of America, with the 
title of the Pan-American Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany. The object of that company was to erect stations for 
the purpose of creating a commercial service of wireless 
telegraphy between North, Central, and South America. The 
shares of the company were held as to two-fifths by the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Compary of America, as to 
one-fifth by the Federal Telegraph Company, the owners of 
the Poulsen system interest in the United States of America, 
and as to two-fifths by their own company. It was intended 
to proceed immediately with the erection of high-powered 
stations. It was satisfactory to know that the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company of America had declared a 
dividend of 5 per cent. for the past year, and it was under- 
stood that their works had been considerably increased in 
order to cope with Government orders. 

The Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company of Canada 
had made good progress, and a fair profit resulted, but 
before dividends could be paid some reorganization of capital 
would be required. The Australian Company was making 
excellent progress; the Argentine Company, in consequence 
of the war, had necessarily stood still; the Spanish Company 
was conducting a very substantial business; the Russian 
Company was passing through difficult times; the Belgian 
Company had continued its business satisfactorily; the 
French Company had substantially increased its dividend, 
and the Cie. Universelle de Telegraphie et de Telephonie sans 
Fil was being reorganized, and under the new régime would 
no doubt make excellent returns. The Italian businesss 
had again been of a highly satisfactory nature. 
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BIELSIZE 


<) 2: . 2 
” Testimonial Series= 
July §, 1917. 
‘“‘roli2 Belsize Van. 1914 Model” 

“I take this opportunity of informing you that 
this is the first time I have had to overhaul this 
van after having covered 36,000 miles.” 

—extract from letter jrom Mans field. 
ROMPT and speedy delivery 

P for six days each week all the 
year round, characterise the 
service rendered by the writer of 
the above testimonial. In the en- 
deavour to give the best attention 
to his customers’ needs he chose 
the Belsize Light Van as the 
solution of the delivery problem. 
That his confidence was not mis- 
placed is evidenced in his written 
testimony after nearly three years 
of ownership. 

* * > 

At present no new vehicles can be 
supplied. This testimonial-series'of 
advertisements being used merely to 
make public the satisfaction of 
Belsize owners. 

When the time comes to consider 
after-war needs remember Belsize 
reputation—and order Belsize Cars 
for Pleasure or Commerce. 

Betsizz Motors Ltp. 

Clayton — Manchester 
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The EQUABLE TEMPERAMENT 


Persons with an unstable nervous 
system are apt to suffer from sleeplessness 
bear worry and anxiety badly. 





The man with an equable tempera- 
ment bears the losses and takes the 
. gains of life with equanimity, while the 
fS nervous man is apt to be depressed 
without due cause. 
*‘BYNOGEN,’ the concentrated and easily 
digested nutriment introduced by Allen & 
Hanburys Ltd., assists the repair-rate of 
nerves, brains and muscles, and has a bene- 
ficial effect in cases of nervous dyspepsia. 
*BYNOGEN’ consists of pure milk protein, 
with organic phosphates, and a_ specially 
prepared extract—in a soluble form—obtained 
from selected whole wheat and malt. 


ger 
Y Brings Health‘ 
Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/-, & 9/- 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


Established in the City of London A.D. 1715. 
Be 
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VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 


(HAND MADE) 


SS Ss 


High-Class Cigarettes of superb 
delicacy, the result of a matchless 
blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 


Boxes of 10 tor 94d. Boxes of 20 for 1/7 
Boxes of 50 for 3/10 Boxes of 100 for 7/2 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are larger 
Cigarettes of the same quality. 
The-e Cigarettes are also supplied at DUTY FREE 
RATES for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 


to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospitel. 
erms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


P6°5 Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd, 











UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
Associated with the General and Queen’s Hospitals for Clinical Teaching. 





SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY. 
In conjunction with the Birmingham Dental Hospital. 





THS WINTER SESSION OPENS OCTOBER Ist, 1918. 





The University grants Degrees in Medicine, Surgery, and Public 
Health, and a Diploma in Public Health; also Degrees and a Diploma 
in Dental Surgery. y 

The Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the requirements | 
of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. .. 

For Prospectus and further information apply to 


PsTER THOMPSON, M.D., Dean. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


if ORAES CHAIR OF MODERN GREEK AND BYZANTINE | 
< HISTORY, LANGUAGE, AND LITERATURE, tenable at King’s 3 
College. Salary £600 a year. Applications (12 copies) in envelope 
marked ‘‘ Chair of Modern Greek” should reach the Vice-Chancellor, § 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7, not later than first 
post on October 7th, 1918. Further particulars on application. 
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~ ‘Fe Cheltenham 
Natural Aperient Water 
from the Royal Spa Wells. 


For Constipation, Gout, Obesity, 
Dyspepsia and other ills. 


Chelspa in shilling bottles sold by Chemists and 
Stores everywhere. Note the name CHELSPA. 
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